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EXTRAORDINARY STORY'S HAPPY END 


P S to the Great War 


In the dark days of the Great War/" 
when all the world was wondering 
-whether it would be the British or the 
German Empire that would continue 
to exist, a little mite of humanity was 
wandering in the streets of Berlin, - 
•Today the C N is able to print a 
piece of, news that will delight her, for 
. we have found the German nurse who 
-saved her life* . 

It is one of the most remarkable 
stories of the war, and the end of it is 
that the two chief figures in the.story 
arc happy, and well after twenty years. 

The story has been fully told in 
the CN and we need tell it only briefly 
here. The human mite was Ada Phillips, 

. who had been sent to a famous hospital ’, 
in Berlin in 19x2 to be treated for 
tuberculosis of the spine. She was 
cured, and was ready to go home, when 
the Great War burst upon the world. 
Her parents . were in South Africa and 
could .do nothing. Through the long 
and. bitter years of the war they waited 
in an agony of suffering for news of 
their little one* This is what happened. 

The German Nurse Who 
Saved a British Child 

The nurse in whose charge the 
father left her was faithful to her 
twist, but the time came when this 
South African child was handed over to 
; a • charitable institution in Berlin, and 
at last, when the strain of the war was 
almost too much for Germany to bear, 
Ada Phillips, now eight years old, 
found herself in the care of somebody 
unknown, , a woman who treated her so 
badly, that hard work and poor food 
brought her spinal trouble back. Her 
good nurse lost sight of her. 

But the things that happen in this 
world are almost beyond belief. Walking 
in Berlin one day the nurse noticed a 
Cripple child and went across the 
street to her. She was her little South 
African, The two nations were fighting 
v each other for their existence, but the 
German nurse took the little ^stranger 
of an enemy land into her care again, 
and was clever enough to be able to 
exchange her for a German officer who 
Md been taken prisoner in Belgium. 
The child arrived in course of time at the 
Treloar Hospital for Children at Alton, 
Hampshire, a fitting place for her, 
seeing that the hospital grew out of the 
South African War. Little Ada Phillips 
•lay in her cot at Alton when a South 
African soldier then in England arrived 
'to see her. He had seen her picture in a 
page about the hospital in Arthur Mee’s 
Magazine (the Mother of the C N),"and he 
arrived there in great excitement, for 
Ada was his cousin, and he could hardly 
believe that it was true. 

- It was true. The lost Ada Phillips 
was found. She was restored to health 
at Alton, and has never ceased to be 
thankful to the. brilliant ; surgeon there. 


Sir Henry Gauvain. Nor lias she ever 
ceased* to be thankful to the German 
nurse who found her homeless and 
helpless in the streets of Berlin so many 
years ago. 

The name of the nurse was unknown 
and she \yas lost sight of, and early 


last year the C N, in telling this story, 
said that if the paper should meet the 
eye of this German nurse wc should be 
glad to hear from her. We have done 
what we could to find her after all these 
years, and we are profoundly grateful 
that wo have succeeded. The nurse 
who was so kind to Ada is Sister 
Margarethe Kaumann, and a charming 


faded snapshot of her lies on the 
Editor's desk. We are grateful to the 
German Red Cross through which we have 
’been able to find Sister Margarethe. The 
. Red Cross translated. the C N story and 
printed it in its journal, and the result 
was that a determined search was set 
afoot to find the devoted nurse. The 
Continued on page 2 


Golden Coach and Crown of Gold 





The Great Week is over 


T he Great Week is over and Old 
England sets out on. a Journey 
through another thousand years. 

How like a child the whole world is ! 
From the ends of the earth men and 
women came to see the crowning of the 
King, the biggest show ever known in 
London. For weeks we have all been 
like children playing with toys, flags 
from every mast, streamers from every 
pole, 'and gay colours flaunting from a 
million windows. This London of a 
thousand years has been made newdn 
a'thousand hours, and its streets have 
been thronged with p. multitude that 
no man can 'number—caring ■ nothing 
for the" weather but caring everything 
that they , should be one in spirit with 
the immense moving throng passing 
day and night along the streets. 

Up to the very last the .weather 
seemed to do its worst, but the vast 


crowds had made up their minds that 
the Spirit is more than the weather and 
nothing could daunt their spirit. 

After all, as a wise Spaniard said, the 
Englishman carries his weather in his 
heart, and not even the clouds of 
' Coronation Eve could keep him back on 
Coronation Morning,. Not even the 
meanest strike in British history could 
spoil his Coronation Day. Poor people 
crowded into trains or trudged on their 
feet for miles to see the King and Queen 
riding to their crowning and riding home 
again. Never has London known such 
sights as we have, seen this week. It 
was like the Jubilee over again, with 
the whole nation rejoicing that the 
clouds that gathered about the Throne 
have passed away, that we have a 
King of pride and hope and dignity 
again; that once more there is a happy 
family at the Palace*}' and that the 


sons and, daughters of the Dominions, of 
the dazzling Indian Empire, and of far¬ 
away places beyond the seas have come 
to share this joy with us.' 

The King and Queen have been among 
their people and have, seen that their 
hearts beat high. The people have seen 
their King and Queen and have seen the 
bright hope of the future in their eyes. 
As clouds break into sunshine, as calm 
comes after storm, so we believe the 
troubles of our time will pass, that the 
reign of King George the Sixth and 
Queen Elizabeth will witness things 
beyond imagining, and see our country 
greater and greater yet. 

Let nothing us dismay. Once more 
the world has seen that the heart of the 
Empire is as sound as a bell, and that 
in sunshine or in stormy weather it 
marches on with a faith that knows no 
bounds and a spirit nothing can break. , 
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The Rich Man and 
the Green Lawn 

An Old Gardener’s Tale 

- Americans who ■ have been seeing 
England for the first time. in ; this 
Coronation ", year have admired the 
lawns round, some of our stately homes. 

' Perhaps there are many who have 
not heard the old story of the millionaire 
who came upon a gardener at Oxford, 
and said to the gardener" ‘‘I'd sure 
'like: a lawn* like* this way back in 
.Chicago.* How do I getagoin' ?" ", * 
The old' English gardener looked at 
him, with smiling eyes. . “You will 
need some of our native soil/' he said. • 
“Oh, that's all right," the hustler 
declared. “We'll soon have a few 
hundred,tons of that shipped over.” * 

“ And some grass seed/', said the 
gardener. 

“OK," the American agreed. 

“ And you must be sure the ground 
is ' levelled up to begin with," the 
gardener explained, “ and you need the 
English soil,for a top dressing. The seed 
.should be sown in the autumn, and the 
grass wants rolling- and cutting in the 
spring, and then rolling and cutting 
again." 

“ I get you. And how long do we 
have it rolled and cut ? " 

“ Well," said the English gardener, 
thinking it out slowly, “if you want to 
get it into really line condition I should 
say two hundred years would do it." 

A ZOO AT SEA 

There were exciting times at sea 
during the voyage of the' City .of Ray- 
ville, an American ship which has been 
taking a cargo of live animals to the 
United States. 

■ Soon after leaving Calcutta a score of 
monkeys broke , loose, scampering all 
over the ship. The crew gave chase, 
one of the sailors climbing the rigging 
in his effort to catch one of them. The 
monkey chattered at him from.’ the 
mast, but when the sailor was within a 
few inches of him it took a flying leap 
into the ocean, and was lost. 

It may have been rather jolly chasing 
monkeys, but it was terrible going in 
search of a python. For 16 days three 
men searched high and low for it. They 
kept their secret for fear of- causing 
panic, and glad they must have been 
when, with the help of an electric heater, 
they were able to lure the python back 
into, its cage. ' 

TWO BIBLES CROSS THE WORLD 

' Two Bibles have recently changed 
hands. One was sent from • Bavaria to 
Australia/ the other from Australia to 
Bavaria, 

„ When Private Parham, one of the 
Australians killed in action at Ypres, 
was badly wounded he was tended by a 
.Bavarian, to whom he gave his Bible. 
The Bavarian treasured it, took it home 
with him when peace was restored, and 
kept it to' his dying day. His last 
request was that it should go back to the 
relatives of the Australian from whom 
he had received it. 

With the help of Mr Bruce, the 
Australian. High / Commissioner . in 
London, the Bible.was sent To, the 
soldier’s mother ; and she was so de¬ 
lighted, to have it that she. wrote, her 
thanks in a new Bible and sent it to the 
Bavarian's brother. 


THREE KINGS BY POST THE KING S SPEECH 

A Slip in the Reports 


It is now possible to post a letter in 
England ivith. three halfpenny stamps .of 
three king's. -A 

T he ..first letter the GN has received 
5 with such a* distinction has come 
from a miner friend'. \vh6sc imagination 
dias been stirred by this possibility, so 
that he writes; ‘ 

So many exciting things are happen* 
ing in our midst that there is danger.of: 
our ceasing to wonder at them all. One 
unique thing can now' be done which 
perhaps has never been possible before. 
/It is possible 'to. send a letter, through an 
. English - post office with * three * stamps 
representing three kings., As stamps are 
still being issued of ..the George the 
Fifth and Edward the Eighth reigns, we 
can now, with the new issue of George 


the Sixth stamps, send a letter with' 
three kings on the.envelope., . . 

Will this be the first letter, for^yon 
to .receive- in this way ? Although' I 
* should'* like to see you live to a great 
age I hope you will never live to see 
such a tiling happen again. 

" You will surely be interested to hear 
that the C N still goes down 500 feet 
in the earth every week to give light to 
the: mines, and to /be . an interesting, 
companion to a solitary reader who is 
entirely alone down ‘the pit for eight 
hours a day. , . 

. As far as we are concerned this is our 
first letter with the portraits of three 
kings, and we congratulate our miner 
’friend (Stanley ..Chant• of Ebbw Vale) 
on having thought it out, ; 


For the sake of those who love to see 
a great event passing accurately into 
history, we put on record the correct 
version of a notable passage / in. the 
King's Speech to his .people.. 

So far as we have seen not one correct 
version has been published. . 

This is the passage : 

The highest of distinctions is the service 
of others, and to the' ministry of kingship 
1 , have in your hearing dedicated myself, 
with the Queen at my side , in words'of the 
deepest solemnity .- We will,- God blessing 
us, faithfully discharge our trust .; 

In reports in all the papers the words 
we have emphasised arc given as “ God 
helping us,"; but .the King, apparently 
intending to say “God helping us," 
actually did say God blessing us. 


His Footprints are in Kikuyu a lost cantata found 


W hen Dr J, W. Arthur, for many 
years the foremost missionary ( of 
the Church of Scotland in East Africa, 
retired not long ago some of the native 
Christians gave him an elephant’s foot 
as a parting gift. V 
- ‘/But," said their spokesman, in a 
little speech, “while the elephant's 
footprints are soon erased, those of 
Dr Arthur on the .Kikuyu Country will 
never bo effaced.” 

Dr Arthur went to Kikuyu (Kenya 
Colony) in 1906. Before that, while ho 
was training at Glasgow University to 
be. a doctor, he was a great Rugby 
football player. 

One of the footprints he lias left on 
Kikuyu soil is the Kikuyu boy's fondness '* 
for football. For one of the first things 
he did when he arrived; 30 years ago. 


was to teach football to the boys who 
worked on the mission farm, and today 
Kikuyu boys .play a . very fine game, 
though still with bare toes 1 

Many other footprints Dr Arthur has 
left in Kikuyu., When he first went 
there there was not a; single native. 
Christian in the district./ Now therq 
are scores of thousands, thanks to the 
work of the Mission of which he has 
been the head for 26 years. And one 
of the finest monuments to^his work is a 
beautiful church at Kikuyu, built by 
native workers under the direction of 
an English architect and a Scottish 
mason, and named, by the natives the 
Church of the Torch” in Darkness. It 
holds 2000 people, and was packed a few 
weeks ago when Dr Arthur said goodbye 
after serving Kikuyu for 30 years. 


All’s Well That Ends Well 


Lying in, a chest on the stoep of a 
Cape Province farmhouse for many years, 
the Union Cantata, composed by Henri 
ten Brink, has come to.light. ’ .''■■■ 

On December 13/1910, it was pro¬ 
duced for the first and only time at 
the Opera House in -Pretoria; The 
famous Afrikaans/ poet Jan Colliers 
wrote the libretto.- 

- The, Principal of the Jan Cellicrs 
School in Johannesburg, . Mr C. . B. 
Linder," knew of the cantata, for he 
wished, to produce part of it at a Jan 
Cellicrs concert. Mr Linder searched 
for it everywhere, and while on a visit 
to Capetown he called on Mrs Brink, 
widow of the famous composer, who 
remembered ah old locked cliest*. The 
chest was opened;* and there was the 
manuscript of the Union Cantata ! It 
was found to be in excellent condition. 


Continued from page one 

other day she called at the office of the 
Red Cross headquarters in Berlin and 
showed the officials some photographs 
she had kept of her little patient , of the 
days before the war. 

Two other -Sisters have been found 
who remember the little patient from 
South Africa, and we are told that all 
three nurses have often wondered what 
happened to Ada Phillips, and have 
hoped that by some miracle she might 
have reached her home, again. The 
story in the C N was the first news 
they received of her. One of these 
other nurses is Sister Carla, whom Ada 
Phillips may perhaps remember; it 
is she who sends us the faded snapshot. > 


We are delighted that the end of our 
efforts is to bring Ada Phillips . and 
Sister Margarethe in touch with one 
another again. Ada Phillips is ■ now 
happy and strong, living at Muizenberg 
near the Cape, and the. news of the 
discovery of her nurse has been cabled 
to her. ; • : 

Sister Margarethe is now alone in 
the world, without kith or kin, but she 
will not be without great consolation 
for she has done what she could. We 
thank her for all those who will love 
her for her devotion to a little British 
child in one of the dark hours of the 
world, and we pray that there may be 
nothing but peace for her and her people 
in the years that lie ahead.- " 





Ada Phillips at Treloar's Home 



■ . ' MR VERSATILITY 

f We have heard of a Harrogate shop¬ 
keeper of last century whose signboard 
informed everyone that he was an 
umbrella maker, “ town bellringer, op¬ 
tician, dealer in tobacco, and baker. 

This comprehensive ' announcement 
reminds us of the gentle map of whom we 
read in Punch a few years ago. ; Ready to 
undertake any work which- came , his 
"way/ his visiting card bore the words: 
Railways built. Photographs developed. 

Things Seen 

An ice-cream in a carton.‘tumbling 
down. from, the dress circle to the stalls 
at a Manchester theatre. - ■ ; ;" • v: . { 

A Union* Jack oh a swan’s nest at 
Waddon Pond, Croydon. /' 

• A dog with its tail painted red/ white, 
and blue. . -• . \ ... y.. y 

" A sightseeing young man slip from his 
perch into a Trafalgar Square fountain. 


Sister Margarethe Kaumann 


, FUN IN THE DENTIST’S CHAIR 

Dr Stanley Dwyer of New York has a 
novel why of keeping children happy'in 
the dentist's chair, : ' .. r " 

As soon as' they enter his surgery .he 
switches on kinema .cartoons; which are 
focused on the'ceiling, and finds that 
the pictures hold the attention 1 of > the 
little people so remarkably that they 
have no fear about what he is doing. 


AGE GIVES ITSELF FOR YOUTH 

• A man of sixty has given his life for a 
boy‘of'eight.* : : 

• The boy, James Erj^er of Ellesmere 
Po;*t, Jell into; a ..disused clay, pit which 
has long-been flooded, and was unable 
to "grasp a golf/club held out to him by . 
his companions. ' , Shouts for help! drew 
William dlughes to the scene, , Without 
a/moment's hesitation he jumped; fully 
clothed, into, water 30 feet, deep, pushed 
the'boy to the edge, and then sank. 


FAITHFUL SERVANTS 

1 Theowiiers of Grove Mills at Clayton 
West ; in Yorkshire' have-been giving 
awards for long service to four of their 
workpeople; v •• 

‘ The employees; were Mr ;J,, V T. Hep- 
worth who had been overlooker for, 50 
years,'Miss,' Matilda Smith/:; who had 
been 55 years at the mill, Mr S. Beck¬ 
with who had been foreman for * 51 
years, and Mr E. Lawson who has 
completed 56 years, ' 


Things Said 

I f we are arming today as never be for e 
it is simply in order that we may be able 
to pull our weight on behalf of peace, 1 . . 

; General Smuts 

Let us dedicate ourselves afresh to the 
service of our fellows. " ; > ..... . 

• ■ - ‘ The Prime Minister. 

, If in the. coming, years I can show my 
gratitude in service to you, that is the 
way. above all others that I should 
choose. . ' ' . . , The King. . 

For the first time we' have, a King of 
kingdoms set over the whole of the.globe. * 
. General Smuts/ 

; The people of Great Britain are accus¬ 
tomed to. doing great things’ in ' a great 
spirit..- ' " General Smuts : ' 

The only' 1 jarring note of Coronation 
Day was the broadcast of {t Confound 
their politics " from Covent Garden. 

A Correspondent 
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Cossack Horseman v Cathedral For Natives • Toy Soldiers 



Wooden Soldiers—Boys of the Duke of York’s Military School at Dover rehearsing for the Royal Tournament 

- ;±; 

. 


1 He Camo Prepared—The Alako of Abeokuta, 
—who came from Nigeria for the Coronation 


:¥;} a* :«s Xi ■>>., 

-a;.;.,;.:, 





Wonderful Model—This little plane, built by Mr L. Hornsby of Hexham, 
has an engine of one-quarter h-p and has flown for six minutes 


Cathedral For Natives—The headquarters of the Universities Mission, inspired by 
Or Livingstone, on the island of Likoma in Lake Nyasa. It was built by the natives 
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Christianity 
Reaches 
The Throne 

It is just 1600 years (May 22, 337) 
since the Emperor Constantine the 
First died in the Christian faith. 

Looking back over these 16 centuries 
it is stirring to think that after three 
centuries of the bitterest' persecution 
Christianity should at last reach the 
throne in the days when this famous 
soldier was wielding immense power in 
a doomed empire. Roman might was 
soon to crumble in the dust, but the 
Cross was long to shine on domes and 
towers in East and West. 

Proclaimed Emperor at York 

Flavius Valerius Constantinus was 
born about 288, and as a boy he was sent 
to an eastern city from which he escaped 
by riding off in secret one night, taking 
the post-horses with him. From that 
time this emperor's son was fighting 
almost every day for years. Crossing 
Europe, ho found his father about to 
embark at Boulogne for Britain, where 
he was to repel an invasion of the Piets 
and Scots ; and while here he stood by 
his father’s dead body, and was pro¬ 
claimed emperor by the army. It is 
thrilling to think that the emperor who 
did so much to establish Christianity 
was called to power in old York. 

Prudent then, as all through his life, 
he wrote to Rome saying that the army 
wished him to be emperor, but that he 
accepted their nomination with reluct¬ 
ance. Meanwhile, he went on fighting 
in western Europe, gathered'more and 
more support, and in 312 marched on 
Rome to face his rival Maxentius. 

The Vision of the Cross 

There were maiiy who thought he 
had thrown prudence to the winds when 
he advanced on Rome, for Maxentius 
had a larger army. But Constantine went 
on, encouraged, it is said, by a won¬ 
derful vision. A legend says that one 
day at noon he looked up, and there, 
shining in the sky, was a flaming cross, 
and over it, in letters of fire, were the 
words. By this conquer. 

It was enough for Constantine. He 
went on, disputed the passage of the 
Tiber, defeated Maxentius and his 
superior forces, and became undisputed 
master of Rome, powerful in all the west 
of the empire. After nine years of peace 
he defeated Licinius, who had long per¬ 
secuted Christians, and won the East. 

Thus Constantine became ruler of the 
vast empire, and all through his re¬ 
markable period of power he remained 
faithful to his vow to do what he could 
to establish Christianity as the official 
religion. The horrors of the old perse¬ 
cutions were done away. The cross was 
honoured. It blazed over Roman cities. 

/ Founding a New Capital 

For Paganism the emperor had only a 
profound contempt, and, finding that 
Rome remained a stronghold of the old 
beliefs, he determined to remove his 
capital to a new site. The new centre of 
the Roman Empire was to have his 
name, and to be a stronghold for 
Christianity. Always a man of action, 
Constantine set about his task without 
delay, and the foundation stone of 
Constantinople was laid in 326. Four 
years later the ceremony of inaugura¬ 
tion was performed, the city being 
dedicated to the mother of Jesus. 
Barely 300 years had passed between 
the birth of a child in a stable and the 
building of a city intended to be the 
heart and soul of the greatest empire the 
world had then seen. 

The new Constantinople rose rapidly, 
but after seven years its builder’s end 
was near, In 337 Sapor of Persia •re¬ 
belled and Constantine, a fighter to 
the end, prepared to lead his army. He 
was taken suddenly ill, and on May 22 
he breathed his last, being buried in the 
church of the Apostles in his new city. 


crowning time is tulip time 



The Train Through the Bulb Fields 


\Y/e hear the good news that the 
drivers of LN E R trains make 
it a point of honour not to stoke up 
as they pass the bulb fields of North 
Lincolnshire. 

They are not going to spoil one of the 
prettiest sights in England at this time 
of year, for round about Spalding and 
on to the Wash is Little Holland, where 
the tulips grow. 

Coronation time is Tulip time. Mid- 
May is the height of the season, when 
March winds and April, showers * bring 
forth May flowers in all their spring¬ 
time glory. From the low-lying lands 
where a few weeks dgo came doleful 
news of flooded fens, and worse to 
follow, come now tulips by the million 
to deck London and the cities of the 
Midlands and the North* with dazzling 
colour and beauty. 

The " flowery closes ” begin to send 
forth their blooms much earlier than 
May. The flowers come to market as 
early] as January, and need a Flower 
Special to carry them. The first-comers 
are bulbs grown under glass, and they 
carry on till mid-March. The early 
outdoor flowers, the daffodils that'take 
the winds of March with beauty, are 
among them, and every week, and almost 
every day, the flowery traffic grows. 

By now it calls for three or four 
special trains to leave each night for 
London and the Covent Garden and 
Spitalfields Markets ; and one or more 
for other cities : York for the North, 
Manchester for Lancashire, Birmingham 
and Nottingham for the Midlands. The 
trains are made up of converted luggage 
vans with racks for the flower boxes, 

The Spreading 

T he green giants in Bushey Park bold 
up pink and white candles. 
Chestnut Avenue, intended as an 
approach to Hampton Court, is in¬ 
comparable, the great walls of foliage 
crowned with spires of blossoms, a 
wondrous sight for the thousands who 
look up at this wealth of living loveliness. 

Who can think of England in May 
without the spreading chestnut trees 
in all their pride and beauty ? Up 
and down the land they make a welcome 
shade on the village green, above old 
cottages, and by stately halls, their 
great pyramids of broad leaves and 
their masses of rich foliage a picture 
all the summer through. 

They are the horse-chestnuts, soon to 
be in all their glory ; but they were not 
always with us. Believed to have come 
from Tibet or Greece the horse-chestnut 
was known in Italy nearly 400 years 
ago. It was planted in France about 
1615, and is .thought to have come to 
London about the same time. 

Ttwas soon at home with us. Regal 
in appearance, it was given pride of 
place ill many of our parks, and one 
of the most majestic in all England may 
be seen in Ashridge Park. At Colesborne 
are chestnuts over 100 feet high. 'The 


and proper heating arrangements for 
keeping the flowers warm. They travel, 
in fact, first class, and the trains run 
as expresses, taking preference over all 
except passenger expresses and certain 
meat and fish trains. 

In the first month of this flower season 
30,166 consignments of flowers were 
carried from Spalding to London, and 
in the three-months season it is expected 
that last year’s million boxes, carrying 
350 million blooms, will be surpassed. 

Lincolnshire’s great burst of flower¬ 
farming is the work of the last few years, 
when it has been entering into vigorous 
competition with Holland ; but we 
remember that when Mr Gladstone was 
alive he warmly commended the energy 
and industry of a flower-grower near 
King’s Lynn and held him up as an 
example for others to follow. 

It has been followed with such 
activity since the war that there are 
now more than 3000 acres of Lincoln¬ 
shire planted with bulbs, and the Spald¬ 
ing district alone packs as many as 200 
tons of flowers for market in a day. The 
flower crop for the season amounts to 
more than 9000 tons. Besides this* 
enormous output of cut flowers (daffodils, 
narcissi, tulips, anemones, irises, gladioli), 
the county has doubled and redoubled 
in three years its output of bulbs for 
gardens and window-boxes. Lincoln¬ 
shire, spreading its flowery tendrils all 
over England, is cutting down the supply 
from Holland and from France and 
giving us English bulbs- for English 
gardens, which seems to be as it should 
be, however much we love our Dutch 
friends and their lovely, blooms. 

Chestnut Tree 

biggest of all in Great Britain is believed 
to be at Dynevor Castle in Carmarthen ; 
but at Petworth in Sussex stands a 
giant of 115 feet, one of its stems eight 
feet round, the other ten. 

For all its splendour the horse-chest¬ 
nut is not one of the most useful of our 
trees. Its wood has not the lasting 
qualities of oak, though the nuts (known 
to boys as conkers) arc put to strange 
uses. An old-fashioned Scottish medical 
book says that powdered chestnut is 
good for sneezing. 

Though the horse-chestnut is almost 
a newcomer, the Spanish chestnut is an 
old friend, for it was grown in our land 
when the Romans were here, One of 
the most strikingly beautiful of all our 
trees, it.has shining green leaves and 
far-spreading branches. 

Some of the finest Spanish chestnuts 
are at Kew, giants about 75 feet high, 
200 years old; and in Waldcrsharc 
Park in Kent rises a superb chestnut, 
112 feet to the highest branch, its 
bole 15 feet round. Kent may claim 
the most celebrated of all our chestnuts, 
for at Cobham Hall stands one, now 
sadly decayed, but commanding our 
respect for it is 32 feet round and has 
been a thing of beauty for centuries. 


An Empire 
Pilgrimage at 
Charing Cross 

The Underground deserve the 
thanks of all our visitors, and of 
Londoners too, for an exhibition 
they have opened at Charing Cross 
Station. It is becoming the most inter¬ 
esting railway centre in London. 

They have called the exhibition 
Imperial Pilgrimage, and they wish it 
to be the starting-place of many a pil¬ 
grimage to historic places in London 
and its neighbourhood. 

On a group of stands, each in a little 
compartment of his own, are ten of the 
famous men in the story of the Empire, 
shown nearly twice lifesizc as photo¬ 
graphs of statues, engravings, or por¬ 
traits, Close by each figure are photo¬ 
graphs of what we can find in museum, 
church, picture-gallery, and so on, to 
recall their lives and work even more 
vividly to our minds. 

Ten Great Men 

/ 

There is a pamphlet available ex¬ 
plaining how the original of each picture 
shown here can mosUeasily be reached, 
with an indication of other historical 
objects in their neighbourhood. 

The ten big figures represent Drake, 
Henry Hudson, Raleigh, William Penn, 
Wolfe, Clive, Captain Cook, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Captain Lovett Cameron, and 
Cecil Rhodes, and in the smaller pictures 
other great figures are recalled, 

Drake comes first, because, as the in¬ 
scription states, he was the first to add 
a new territory to the Motherland— 
New Albion, near San Francisco, where 
he landed in the summer of 1579 and 
from where he set out across the Pacific. 
Photographs of his astrolabe, his silver 
map of the voyage round the world, and 
his map of the Spanish Main (all at the 
Queen’s House, Greenwich) are shown ; 
while there is a splendid reproduction 
of Frank Brangwyn’s painting of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to the Golden Hind. 

Two Mottoes 

For Frobisher’s memorial wc are sent 
to St Giles’s, * Cripplegate, with a re¬ 
minder on the leaflet that Milton lies 
there. Frobisher’s name is linked with 
that of Hudson, photographs of St 
Ethelburga Church in Bishopsgate and 
its memorial to Hudson being shown. ' 

A colour print of A. K. Lawrence’s 
magnificent painting in St Stephen's 
Hall showing Queen Elizabeth handing 
Raleigh a patent to discover barbarous 
lands and to occupy them faces the big 
portrait of Raleigh, while beside views 
of his tablet and window in St Margaret’s 
and of his cell in the Tower is the 
pathetic letter he penned to Queen Anne 
of Bohemia begging her to use her in¬ 
fluence with King James on his behalf. 

The Underground has chosen two 
mottoes for this excellent show. They 
are one from Purchas, You have "here a 
long preface to a long ivork , and one from 
Michael Drayton, In regions far such 
heroes bring ye forth . 

t 

Poor Opossum 

Will the opossum die out in Australia ? 

So great has been the slaughter of 
this little tree-climbing animal, which 
pretends to be dead when caught, that 
the Wild Life Preservation Society of 
New South Wales fears that there are 
not enough left for the preservation of 
the species. 

During only one season seven million 
opossum skins were traced through the 
markets to one State alone. These 
account for only a part of the slaughter 
there. In the close season, when it is 
illegal to kill opossums, vast quantities 
of skins have been collected and kept 
for selling in the open season. 

This destructive fur trade is carried 
on in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland. 
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Learning to keep a straight bat 

BABY AT THE FILMS 

A bright Australian has done what Tie 
thinks is his good turn. 

He has planned a crying room .for 
babies, and it is to be installed in a new 
kinema at Gosford, a holiday town about 
50 miles from Sydney. The idea is that 
mothers with fretful children shall take 
them into this room, which is so aiTanged 
that they can see ■ and hear the film 
without the cries of the babies disturb- . 
ing the rest of the people in the. body 
of the building; 

But ought mothers to take babies to 
kinemas, even if they do not cry ? 
That is the question. 

In an Old Mattress 

An old mattress was being .repaired in 
Sofia when a workman found ^400 in 
bank-notes and cheques. 

After'inquiries had been made it was 
learned that the woman's husband, who 
had died a little while before, had hidden^ 
the money. , * • 

The grateful, widow was glad for the 
honest workman to have /50. 

A RAT IN A TRAP 

When the builders were at work on a 
house in Penrith a rat went to look on. 

■ Finding a comfortable corner behind 
a big fireplace, lie made himself at home. • 
He never saw daylight again, for the 
workmen walled him up, and no one 
knew he was there.. For nearly ,400 
years he remained undisturbed, and it 
was only the other day that' he was 
found, shrivelled up after his long fast, 
but wonderfully preserved. 

an Old Wireless Set 

The C N has been asked for an old 
portable wireless set for a charitable 
institution, and wpuld be glad to put 
the institution in touch with any reader 
who has a spare set to give awayr. | 

The Two Cyprus trees 

Travellers in Provence, in the South 
of France, realise that it is not only the 
blue sky and the* bright sunshine that 
give the country its charm; there are also 
the Cyprus, or henna trees. v 

Old custom calls for two big Cyprus 
trees at the bottom of every proper 
garden. One is for peace and one for 
prosperity. 

No wonder they seem to breathe a 
special message to the traveller. 


'T'he circular tour railway ticket has 
■ long been known on the Continent, 
and we are glad that the excellent, 
system of Any where-to-Any where book-^ 
ings has been at last introduced on our 
British railways.' : .■ ■ ■ •; ; ; 

These new special Circular Tour 
Tickets cover short or long journeys to. 
all parts of the country. The third- 
class Tare is 25 per cent less than for 
ordinary single 'tickets," and the first 
class 50 per cent above third -class. 
These tickets are available by any train on 
any day, and break of journey is allowed 
at any point on .the direct route. They • 
are available for three months. J ,. '■ 

This means, that. the. Anywhere-to- 
Anywhere* tickets - cost about 15s for 
150 miles third class,- 22s 6d first class,- 


while a tour of 500 miles costs about 
50s third class or 75s first class. 

Hundreds of specimen tours are 
available for rail 'or rail-road or rail- 
stcamcr itineraries, to cover sightseeing 
'journeys, arid individual tours can, be 
arranged oir 48 hours' notice, 7 ■" * 

. The Shakespeare Country, Lake Dis¬ 
trict, North Wales, the Trossachs, Scot¬ 
tish Highlands-, Caledonian Canal, Inver¬ 
ness, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, 'East 
Anglia, .the Cornish Riviera, arid the 
West Country/ are among the tours 
which have been officially worked out. 

- With The King’s England books to 
keep them company, guiding them to the 
interests of all our towns. and villages,. 
nothing could be better than these 
Any where-to-Any where tours. 



Joseph Stalin Breaks 
the ICE 

Joseph Stalin has been built to break 
the Arctic ice. *■ 

This ice-breaker, named after thc : 
Russian Dictator, is the largest ever con¬ 
structed, with a displacement of 11,000 
tons, and engines to give her a speed of 
over 15 knots in calm water. 

In the frozen seas her progress will be 
slower, but she has steel ribs and bows 
to resist the fiercest pressure of the ice 
pack and break through it. She is 
already launched, and will make her 
maiden voyage while the Midnight Sun 
can still light her on her way. 

The Joseph Stalin is part of the Soviet 
scheme for populating the shores of 
Russia's Arctic lauds, and for enabling 
shipping to make the North-East passage 
through their territorial waters. She is 
equipped with every modern invention, 
electric pumps and power, fresh-water 
distillation, aeroplanes, and refrigerators! 

Canada's Stamps 

A flaw has been discovered in Canada’s 
Coronation stamp issue. 

Out of the 40,000 stamps sold 100 
bear a flaw on the left side of the King’s 
portrait. This has brought about a stamp¬ 
collecting rush. Already 75-of these 
stamps are in the hands of collectors. 
The remaining 25 have greatly increased 
in value as rarities. 


A Coral Church 

Coral entirely covers the outside of a 
new church built at Mahc, a French 
island in the Indian Ocean. The building 
is of great .beauty and in the distance is 
a luminous red. 




Where shall we go today ? 

i 

200 Diamonds 

We hardly associate diamonds with a 
motor factory, yet over 200 are in con¬ 
stant use in the Ford works at Dagenham'. 

Diamonds are exceedingly hard, and 
They are used to bore the gudgeon-pin 
holes in pistons, and also for dressing 
grinding-wheels. The diamonds used at 
Dagenham are worth about ^3500. 


Making friends at the Liverpool Zoo 

One Hospital Owes 
nothing 

One London Hospital has no debts, 
for the first time in its history. 

Thanks to its friends the East Ham 
Memorial Hospital, of which Lord 
Bcthell is President and Lord Inchcape 
a generous helper, it has cleared off the 
^18,000 it owed two years ago, and is 
now ready to begin anew with a new 
children's ward. - 

That is its excellent idea of com¬ 
memorating the Coronation, and the 
C N’s hope and expectation is that the 
good friends it has had in the past will 
not weary in well doing. 

THE REPUBLICANS COME 
TO SEE THE KING 

So many Americans came to England 
for the Coronation that the Passport 
Office of the USA State Department 
was overwhelmed. 

Applicants for passports were for 
rriany days standing in queues at the 
offices in New York and other large cities. 
It is estimated that the total number 
of passports issued this year will show an 
increase of more than 30,000 over 1936. 


Yeomen of tho Guard on parado 

Piling Up People in 
Cramped Spaces 

The Architecture Club has been dis¬ 
cussing flats, and very diverse views 
were expressed. 

On the whole'the growth of small, 
expensive modem flats was deplored and 
their existence traced to dear land in the 
towns and the difficulty of obtaining 
good servants. ' 

The chief point against small town 
flats is undoubtedly that they forbid 
family life, and deprive of herilth the few 
children reared in them. 

No block of flats should be passed for 
habitation which is more than three 
storeys high or unless it provides big 
rooms and a spacious internal courtyard 
to allow all rooms to be adequately 
exposed to sunlight and fresh air. 

The piling up of people in cramped 
spaces to yield big ground-rents to land- 
.owners is a social offence. 

' The Old Ladies 

Congratulations to Mrs Sarah Mus- 
grave, Australia's Grand. Old Lady, who 
has celebrated her 107th birthday at 
Sydney, 

She still enjoys life, and her only 
complaint is that too much care is taken 
of . her and she is not allowed to go 
out alone. . 

Miss Elizabeth Drew of Lewisham has 
reached her hundredth milestone. For 
nearly half a century she was a member 
of the College of Grey ladies, and worked 
through this society for the poor of 
South London. 



A big new German Mnema camera 

Fastest Trawler 

Reported to be the world's fastest 
trawler, the new Grimsby ship Le 
Tigre has attained a speed of nearly 
15 knots during trials on the Humber. 



Six Riders on the Skyline—Pupils of a Riding School at Cardiff 
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TWO TALES OF THESE DAYS 

Greatheart of the 
Bus Strike 

This is the best story we have 
heard of the bus strike which has 
been so hard on the London poor . 

ne of the bus drivers on strike 
remembered that among 
his passengers every day were a 
number of blind women working 
at the National Institute for the 
Blind in Great Portland Street, 
and the thought of - what they 
would do gave his conscience an. 
uneasy twinge. • . 

He has a little car at home, and 
every morning during the strike 
he called in his car for these 
blind women and took them to 
their work, and every night he 
called to take them home. 

Not for a moment would he 
think of taking the little present 
they offered him. It had been a 
real joy to him, he assured them ; 
he would not let then! down for 
all the world. - ■ 


Miss Wiltshire Sees the 
King and Queen 

This is the best,Coronation story 
we have heard. 

A lady whom we will 1 call Miss 
Wiltshire, because she teaches 
four children in a Wiltshire rec¬ 
tory, was holidaying in town and 
found herself, on the day, of the 
last Coronation rehearsal, in the 
quiet little streets at the back of 
the Abbey. There was an atmo¬ 
sphere of something happening, 
for she came upon a little crowd 
outside the Cloisters. 

She turned to a kindly chauf¬ 
feur in charge of a handsome car, 
who invited her to stand on the 
footboard of the car, saying, If 
you will stand here, madam, in a 
minute or two you will see the 
King and Queen. 

She stood there, and in a 
minute or two the King and 
Queen came out of the Abbey, 
looking as happy as they truly 
are in these great days; and when 
they had passed the chauffeur 
said to the lady, Did you have 
a good view ? Splendid, she said, 
and how much do you charge? 

_ In the manner of the Coronation 
Profiteer, but with a twinkle in 
his. eye, the chauffeur smiled and 
said, Ten shillings, madam, and 
then quickly added, Bid 1 am 
sorry I must ask you to get down 
noiv, for here conics my master, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Tt does not belong-to the story, 
but we gladly'pass on to the 
Archbishop the news that the 
lady 1 to whom his chauffeur gave 
a! free stand reads the C N every 
week to the children of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s goddaughter, so that it 
seems especially fitting that she 
should have had this treat on the 
Archbishop’s car. 


Thine Am I Still, in Danger 
and in Sorrow 

Lord Macaulay, imagining a baby sleeping in a cradle, saw in his vision the coming 
of “ the fairy queens who rule our birth• 

First came the Queens of Gain and Power; then Fashion passed,vand Pleasure • 
but still the little babe remained unblessed, -until came One; the mightiest and the best. 
" We may think of her as the Queen of our National Fortune, and hear the words she 
spoke as coining to us now.- * 

'There are ,who, while to vulgar eyes they seem 
Of all my bounties largely to partake, 

Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 

And court me but for gain’s, power’s, fashion’s sake.' 

To such, though deep their lore, though wide their fame, 

. Shall my great mysteries be all unknown : 

But thou, through good and evil, praise and blame, 

. Wilt not thou love me for myself alone ? 

Yes ; thou wilt love me with exceeding ; love ; . 

■ And I will tenfold all that love repay, 

Still smiling, though the tender may reprove, • 

Still faithful, though the trusted may betray. 

For aye mine emblem was, and aye shall he, 

The ever-during plant-whose bough I wear, 

Brightest and greenest then, when .every tree 
That blossoms in the light of Time is bare.. 

In the dark hour of shame I deigned to stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side : 

On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 

Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of Hyde. 

I brought the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone : : 

I lighted Milton's darkness with the blaze 

Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal throne.; - 

And even so, my child, it is my pleasure ; 

. That thou not then alone shouldst feel me nigh, 

When, in domestic bliss and studious leisure, 

Thy weeks uncounted come, uncounted fly ; 

Not then alone, when myriads, closely pressed 
. Around thy car, the shout of triumph raise ; | 

- Nor when in gilded drawing-rooms thy breast 
Swells at the sweeter sound of woman’s praise. 

No : when on restless night dawns cheerless morrow; 
When weary soul and wasting body pine, 

Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, sorrow; 

In conflict, obloquy, want, exile, thine : 

Thine, where on mountain waves the snowbirds scream, 
Where more than Thule’s winter barbs the breeze, 

Where scarce, through lowering clouds, one sickly gleam 
Lights the drear Mayday of Antarctic seas : 

Thine, when around thy litter’s track all day 
White sandhills shall reflect the blinding glare 
/ Thine when, through forests breathing death, thy way 
All night shall wind by many a tiger’s lair ; 

Thine most when friends turn pale, when traitors fly, 
When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly proud. 

For truth, peace, freedom, mercy, dares defy 
A sullen priesthood and a raving crowd. 

Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, . 

Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 

Remember me ; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away,- 

Yes: they will pass away ; nor deem it strange : 

They come and go, as comes and goes the sea.: 

And let them come and go : thou, through all change, 
Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me. 


Counting on Them 

^\NE of the most striking things about 
Christianity is that it has spread 
so far from beginnings so small. 

When wc think that at the first 
Whitsuntide there were no more than 
a score or two of persecuted believers 
- it seems astonishing that the work 
Jesus began, 1 and left apparent^ so 
incomplete, should ever have gone on. 

This thought seems to have im¬ 
pressed even the earlier Christians, for 
there has come down to us a quaint 
legend to account for it. We are told 
that when Our Lord had finished His 
ministry on earth and had returned to 
heaven, the angel Gabriel met Him 
and said, " Lord}. Thou hast ■ done 
wonderful work among men, but hast 
Thou made any plans for carrying on 
the work ? ” 

. Then answered Jesus: “T have 
given the message to Peter and John, 
and to a few fishermen, and also to 
Martha and Mary and other women. 
They will tell their friends, and they 
in turn will pass it on till the whole 
world shall know,” 

But Gabriel was not impressed by 
-this.> " Lord,” he said, “ these fisher^ 
men will be busy with their nets, and 
the women have housework to do. 
May they not forget to tell their 
friends, and may not the friends forget 
to pass thq message on ? Surely Thou 
..hast other plans ? ” 

Then the Lord smiled radiantly. 
" No,” said He, " I have no other 
plans. I have left the message with 
these, and I am counting on them.” 

© 

Winning the War of 1776 

Who does not love this little note from 
The Times, sent to ut from a New York 
citizen who signs himself New Yorker ? 
Cir, Now that the day ' of the 
Coronation is approaching 
America has really taken the whqle 
affair over. No shop in New York 
worth its salt but displays loyal 
mottoes, .Union Jacks, inaccurate 
dummies supposed to represent 
Guardsmen, reproductions of the 
Crown Jewels, or models of the 
procession, Westminster Abbey, Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, or what not. As for 
May 12, it will be a shambles from 
Maine to Florida as far as I can see. 
As somebody said to me the other 
day, it almost looks as though 
England may win the war of 1776 yet. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a lighthouse-keeper is ever on 
his beam ends 


JUST AN IDEA 
It is a very, xvise saying that if you 
cannot be funny without being unkind 
it is better to be dull . 
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Coronation Armada of Peace 

Crowned King’s First Visit To His Fleet 


At Spithead, the core of Britannia's 
** realm, King George the Sixth 
reviews his Fleet. ( 

Son of a sailor, grandson of a sea- 
king's daughter from over the sea, our 
King becomes more truly our Sovereign 
Lord when he takes the salute of the 
ships that are the emblem of the power 
which links t.ogether the Britains over¬ 
seas. 

Spithead and the Solent, a glittering 
expanse between Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight, becomes one of the most 
glorious sights pur island home affords 
when it is the theatre of a Naval Review/ 
In the middle of the picture is a double 
line six miles long of warships. Down 
this dark avenue of power, alive, with 
fluttering flags, its ships Outlined with 
sailormen, our, Admiral,Kiiig on the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert passes 
and repasses while the guns roar out 
in thunderous salute. * • • 

Powerful Battleships Like 
Floating Castles 

At the head of the line are the Nelson 
** and the Rodney, the two most power¬ 
ful battleships in the world. They are like 
floating castles with their' high observa¬ 
tion towers, their bristling gun turrets, 
their long steel hulls. With them are 
other battleships and battle cruisers 
bearing names renowned in naval battles 
of the past or figuring in the long history 
of the realm: Ramillies, Royal Sovereign, 
Resolution, Queen Elizabeth, Revenge, 
and Iron Duke. . 

Farther down the line is the aircraft- - 
carrier Furious, her huge bulk towering 
above her more powerful steel-clad 
neighbours the cruisers Carlisle, Cardiff, 
Colombo, Curacoa, Curlew, Cairo, 
Dunedin,; These are 1 the greyhounds of 
the battle fleet, and some of the more 
powerful carry an admiral's flag. 

Then come the destroyers, swifter 
still, with the Kempcnfelt leading one 
flotilla and the Exmouth, another. 
Beyond the Kempenfelt are Boadicea, 
Brazen, and Brilliant, two of which 
lately came into the public eye. when 
patrolling the coast of Spain near Bilbao. 
Beyond them, again, are Foresight and 
Foxhound, and others of the Fearless 
type. Last of the line on the route are 
the Wild Swan and the Rrambleleaf. 

Policemen of the Seas and 
Guardians of the Peace 

These are the chief fighting units of 
x the naval rampart lines, but north of 
them are other lines of defence : London, 
from the First Mediterranean cruiser 
4 squadron, and the cruiser Shropshire to 
match her, with light cruisers to follow 
and more destroyers, and two flotillas 
of submarines. Outside these, again,, 
are other lines of the scouts and the 
mosquitoes of the Fleet; and even then 
the list is not onded. This is the Fleet in 
being. It lias drifters, target ships, mine¬ 
sweepers, and minelayers to attend it. 
If the King with his country behind 
him raised his hand it might go out to 
ska tomorrow mobilised for action. 

Its units have sailed the Seven Seas. 
They have carried the flag at Hong-' 
Kong and Sydney Harbour, in the 
North and South Atlantic from Scap t a 
Flow to the Falldands, from the Persian 
Gulf to New York Harbour. They are 
the policemen of the seas. 

But here in the Solent they are the 
Guardians of the Peace. Their command¬ 
ing might is the best guarantee of it. 
The British ships are clustered thickest 
toward the Hampshire coast from 
Portsmouth, Alverstoke, and Stokes Bay 
past Lee-on-the-Solent. But on the Isle 
of Wight side are foreign warships, our 
friends and our guests. They come from 
all over the globe, and it is our earnest 
Continued in column four 
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Battleships steaming in line ahead 


How They are Getting on at Wakefield 


W E are able to report further about 
the far-seeing experiments with the 
men in Wakefield Prison, which has been 
selected for special efforts to put men 
on their feet again. . 

There are on an average 450 prisoners, 
most of whom are " star ” men serving 
at least a six-months sentence and con¬ 
sidered unlikely to come back if rightly 
treated in their first term. 

A visitor at once notices that the men 
are wearing dark brown clothes instead 
of prison grey, and then that every tenth 
man has an orange tie showing that he 
is in charge, but without disciplinary 
powers. Each mess of ten men is 
allowed a newspaper. 

Thus in one of these groups a reckless 
young burglar may find himself asso¬ 
ciated with a solicitor, a postman, and a 
business man, men more intelligent than 
himself whom he cannot influence by 
boasting of what he has done and is 
going to do when he gets out; this makes 
him think, usually with good results. 


Out of the 450 in the prison about 370 - 
^attend an educational course, more as a 
relief from monotony than from a desire 
of self-improvement. The most popular 
course is on bell-ringing. 

■ The real Wakefield experiment, how¬ 
ever, is some miles away in the country, 
where a mixed birch and oak wood has 
been leased, and now 30 men are in camp 
in wooden huts of ten men to a hut. The 
beginning of this experiment was out¬ 
lined in the CN last summer, and we 
can now report progress. 

At night the only bar to freedom is a 
strip of wood across the latch of the 
door, which anyone can break,. but so 
far no one has broken it. 

. The men are not "put on their 
honour," the whole affair being a matter 
of commonsensc and right feeling. It is 
good to record that the local farmers speak 
well of the experiment and of the men. 

It may seem that 30 men out of 450 
is a smail percentage, but we shall see 
how the scheme grows. 


Something Has Gone From East Anglia 


A grievous wrong has been done to the 
herons of the Norfolk Islington, 
near where the Ouse winds into the Wash. 

They have lost their home, which is 
now given over To the potato-grower. 
The trees have been felled in the cool 
colonnade among the marshes where for 
hundreds of years they have nested. 


but one in Norfolk, and such heronries 
take many generations to establish. 

- Such a heronry .is a national asset, and 
on account of its rarity as well as its 
beauty it should be preserved. The sight 
of a hundred and more of these big birds 
floating on broad grey wings against the 
summer skies was a sight to be remem- 


They are gone, dispersed somewhere bered, but now it will be seen no more, 
over the lands of East Anglia, where . Something beautiful has gone from 
they will be sought for in vain. Their" East Anglia, leaving only a field of 
lierpnry of,70 occupied nests was the potatoes to take its place. It is as 
seventh biggest in England, the biggest grievous as the blight of the bungalow. 


hope that they look on this thrilling 
sight not as a display of boastful 
might, but as a witness of Great 
Britain!s earnest desire for the world’s 
chief interest, Peace. 

, Nearest to the Nelson is the New 
York of the' USA Navy, and one oi 
America’s most powerful battleships. 
France sends the Dunkerque, among her 
latest and her best. Side by side are the 
Marat, of the Russian Soviet Navy and 
the Admiral Graf von Spee from 
Germany. Japan has sent the Asigara, 
:>oor Spain the Ciscar, and others m this 
ine of friendly aliens have been sent 
by Holland and Finland, Cuba and 
Portugal, Turkey, Greece, and even 
Poland. They are like a coloured map 
of the world strung out in line. 

Big Ships & Tiny Craft That 
Come To See the Show 

'That does not seem in the least sur¬ 
prising when the vision turns from 
the men-of-war to take in all the rest 
of the picture, which almost from shore 
to shore of the mainland and the Isle oi 
Wight is filled with every kind of craft. 
There are big liners like the Aquitania, 
Atlantis, Arandora Star, Orontes, 
Otranto, and Ranchi, come to see the 
show; and a fleet of wliite-wingcd 
yachts to take part in it. There are big 
ships and tiny.craft. There are-fishing, 
vessels and sailing barges, trawlers and 
tankers ; and they are so many, seeming 
almost to fill this narrow sea, that we 
seem to be'looking not on a Naval 
Review, but on a representative assembly 
qf every craft that goes down to the 
deep waters. 

This is all before the signal from the 
King’s yacht rings up the curtain to 
disclose , the drama of the day; Just 
after three o’clock the Victoria and 
Albert’s prow, appears at the entrance 
of Portsmouth Harbour. A salute of 
guns announces her coming. Slowly she 
approaches the lines of the Fleet, a 
small ship by comparison with those she 
comes to review, but easily recognisable 
even without the Royal Standard at her 
masthead. In front of her, like a pilot, 
steams the smaller Trinity yacht Patricia 2 

She enters the lines on the north side, 
the Queen Elizabeth nearest to her, the 
mightier Nelson and Rodney also on her 
port side. It is now half-past three. 
The. first warships salute. The Naval 
Review has begun. From the shore it 
can be heard as well as seen. 

The Planes That Dip in 
Salute To the King 

IT very ship salutes as the royal yacht 
goes slowly by, taking three-quarters 
of an hour to reach the end of the line 
nearly opposite Osborne and Cowes. 
Then as slowly she comes back, through 
the lines on the opposite side. Behind 
her steam five liners, all with Govern¬ 
ment guests aboaixl, three ships with 
guests of the Admiralty, the Comman der - 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, and the Lord 
Mayor of Portsmouth and the Mayor of 
Gosport, and other steamers with 
A.dmiralty staff. 

At five o’clock the double'journey is 
over, but the day is yet young. As the 
Victoria and Albert moors at the head 
of the Fleet, nearest the Nelson, a flock 
of the Navy's aircraft, planes and sea¬ 
planes, appears from nowhere overhead, 
to salute the King once more. • i- 

Even with that salute the Naval 
Review is far from over. When the. day 
has deepened from dusk into night the 
Fleet, hidden - by the darkness, comes 
out again. Every ship' is outlined in 
fire. From every ship searchlights pierce 
the sky, and the day ends in a blaze of 
glory almost unimaginable and never to 
bk forgotten; ; . 
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How the Children Saved 1 
the Village 

The birthday of the Water Tap in To keep themselves fit they formeda 
/•; v \ Rotine is to. be kept next month. Sokol group which does those remark- ' 

^ It may-seem a little thing, but.indeed, able gymnastic exercises at which the 
' - it is a great thing. Slav peoples excel. To provide enter- 

■ -> r 'Those English men and women who, tainment and bring in: funds they 
' like Flora Sandes ancl Dr Macpha'il, went organised a theatrical company. 

out to Serbia .during the war developed' To improve* agriculture they started a ; 

a love for the country and its people nursery garden in the school grounds, 

.. which the stay-at-homes never quite specialising in young fruit trees.. They T 
; : understood.; . 1 . ,r '. have supplied 26 orchards with 100,066 

■ .The'work of the children of Rotine, in trees in nine years, and, of course^ have- 
the Vardav, tells’ us in an indirect way at the same, time revolutionised the diet 
why. it is that anyone who knows .these of. the district. 

' people must' admire them. The story To improve the amenities of the village 
lias - come through to us by a happy generally* they installed a carpenter’s 
•v', chance, but Rotine, a village of 70 shop, where;' besides making many. 

. 1 houses, is but one of many like- it that needed pieces of furniture'for the school, 
have' pulled 'themselves’ up by their own . they made beds for the entire population. 

- -bootstraps.and the sheer-determination In addition, they have whitewashed all 

* and courage that is in them. " m 'y\ ' the houses and paved the streets. . 

.V When The inhabitants, came back to, All " this was ; accomplished hvitlioiit 
these yi}lages after..the war they found running water. Rotiiie, they_• thought, : 
not a 'window,- not ;a doorj -not- a stick would not be the village it should be until 
of furniture in their , houses.* Often the it had good drinking water close at hand, 
roofs- too,; were gone. There \were no : but that required’more money than they 
beasts to work the Jields, no schools for/could raise. Tliey appealed to. the Red 
the children, no doctors for 'the sick/rio', Cross for aid,' arid :tluis finally collected 
water even (except what you . carried the 5000 dinars they required; Then all 
... r from a spring or a riv.er a great way off). Rotine worked' hard; ancl;constructed a - 
Rotine was one of these villages.* . public-fountain with/two’-taps,' one for 

; As soon as the peasants had roofs over ,the .villagers-ancl one for thc‘school, for, 
their heads .they rebuilt the church ancl &S; the schoolchildren have to water the 
the: school. The schoolmasteri.wasa young plants;’ in" the/nursery garden’ 
man of great;vision 'and' energy, : who ’ .which serves The, hvltole' group, it was 
loved his country and longed; to'see it thought best that they should have their 

- rebuilt and blossoming. Under his own tap'. " . \ « . 7 f \ /•' - / 7 . .. * 

inspired leadership the children of This is - the first birthday of this 
Rotine have during the last eight years fountain, the star in RotineV crown 

. 7 transformed The' countryside; This is . which will be celebrated with great’joy 
the way they went about it. ■ • and pride next month. . 

Steam Marches On 

hear often of the.. wonderful tures that were impossible before bc- 
. r.yy\ tilings:.achieved by water-power,. cause these new alloys ; will not melt 
of power, generated from the sun .ancl. until they.rcach.a Temperature so much •’! 
from its light, of new sources of higherThan the older steels, 
power derived from alcohol and vegc- A few years ago the steam was heated 

- tabled oils, 1 arid so on, but steadily and indome boilers at as .High a temperature 
without pride the ^steam-engine, has ; as"75o*degrees • Fahrenheit,' -tut''the steel ‘ 
maintained its progress, and its recent; of> the boiler ‘ glowed red ! -‘New steels 
victories may be regarded as one of" tlie of the stainless type are so much stronger’' 

, most dramatic achievements of The; big •-thaU Vngineers' are /now ufcingV steam' v 
7 world of mechanical engineering. 'at. sonicthing’ approaching a Thousand • 

■ / 7 -The - steam-engine ‘has been blamed degrees, ariclThc efficiencyoftliese new . 

for a century as being.wasteful; in fact, boilers ancl. Turbines is already 'such 
the immense turbines which’ turn the : that once again the steam-engine stands ; 
power* of waterfalls arid rushing rivers first among all power plants. 

■ , into electricity are at’ least three times By blowing, hot air into'the' furnaces 

• as.efhcicnt a/5 the. best .steam turbine, instead of cold- to supply the oxyeen" 
But during the past few years the low necessary' for combustion,- : by hedtlhg 
efficiency of the steam-engine has -been the water before it is'pumped into the ' 

so greatly improved that today it stands - boiler, and by using powdered coal and 
first m the field as a power.maker. . .. a : hundred' other ihgeiiidiis things,; the ■ 

■ ' The. lmife which never wants polishing efficiency of The steam turbine has been 
because, it is of rustless steel reveals'the raised and raised again ; * but behind 
secret of this tremendous /advance; all these advances lies* the marvel of 
Alloying a little chromium or tungsten the-new steef alloys—the: little' bit of 
or nickel with the steel of which steam strange, metal.which,"put in the melting- 
boilers are made, it has been found . pot with the irbn, raises its-melting-point 
possible to heat the steam to tempera- and Toughens it to an-incredible degree. 

Digging Up Gold To Bury It 

-The United States' stock of gold materials and • manufactures; tfhich; at 
: . 4 .- continues to increase and, is now the present time'greatly exceed in value 
valued at nearly ^3000,000,000. . the American imports. 

• Day by day ships carry more gold to It adds nothing .to American security 
America'. In the last four " months a or!economic development; it is a'process 
further ^100,060,000 worth has arrived,; Which serves no'useful end! In'fact, 
although; as 'American observers them- the more America receives of the precious 
, selves point out, it serves no useful ' metal the less use it is to her. 
purpose. This entails the construction If America liberalised her tariffs and 
of, iresh cellars to hold it, cellars .that .became a free: buyer of the goods of. 
may well be called funeral vaults. , other nations, she would cease to add 
The world is digging,up gold!mainly "to'her stock .of. gold, gain real‘ wealth, 
for America. It goes to that land to and ' help world recovery in helping 
pay'for American exports. of food and herself. 


The Crowned King Leaves His 
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These Will Talk of the Crowning 
^ in the 21st Century 

THE YOUNGEST CROWD OF WITNESSES 


r J^iiERE were spectators in one great 
ry.. group last week who will be talk¬ 
ing of' what they saw whe'n 'tlie 2ist' 

' century"conics. , . /" / •••: : 

f , They were/the remarkable "crowd of 
/ LC C. schoolchildren, about -37,000 of.; 

• them, the youngest of ail who'watched/ 
the King and Qu’cen ride by ih tlieir ’ 
*' "glittering crowns;'" “* 5 „ /' / / // ..' ; ‘ 

; When" plans were being, made for the ■ 

Coronation last year the first thought at 
/ Buckingham Palace was for the children, 
x and a }etter was sent to the LCC asking 
whether'; it was r preparcd : to' bring as ' 
- many children as possible with 'safety 
'. to, That stretch of the Eriibankriierit 
. lying ^between Westminster and Charing , 
/ Crgss Bridges, not omitting the schools ‘ 
of blind/dcaf,.and cripple children. 

.. The L C C immediately’wrote to the 
King's secretary to thank him for-the 
^ offer to enable; the children to,enjoy in.. 

comfort an opportunity; of greeting his 
\ Majesty./.; * • r. • • ■ : 

The LCC invited the C N to acco’rn-. 
pahy the 37,000 children , to the- place 
reserved for tliem, otic of "tlic ;bcst 'on ' 
the whole route/. With' Boadicca on her ’ 

• chariot at one end and’the Charing Cross 
Bridge (for once looking respectable/ 

.with gleaming paint 'and gay bunting) ; 
at the" other, with the Stands in - 
Whitehall Gardens on one side arid'the' 
County Hall’ looking across the riVer oil 
, tlie other, the scene was thrilling.'’' 

Though every other street along the; 
, route* had been crowded for hours; and 

• seatlioldcrs had' left their beds * before 
sunrise to reach their places in time, 
the Embankment was almost empty at 
nine o'clock. Like, the King and Queen 
themselves, the children (almost first - 
to greet the King aftei; his .crowning). 
were. granted the privilege of arriving 
last at their appointed places. 

/ v A Miracle of Planning 

Their ordering was a miracle of organi¬ 
sation, involving so much care and re¬ 
sponsibility ■ that it was .all set out 
beforehand in a printed book of 80 pages, * 
while that delightful little building on' 
the Embankment, Tiungerford 1 House; 
was the headquarters of the. arrange-, 
ments ihacle by Mr E/M. Rich, Educa¬ 
tion Officer J . 

Every party of children had a distin¬ 
guishing number, and every boy of girl 
had an identification label fastened; to 
his clothing. A teacher accompanied , 
every group of 20 children, and each 
' school contingent carried a placard with 
, the. name of the school and the letter 
and number .of its position on one side. 


and on the 'other the distinguishing 
number , of the vehicle on which they 
were, to come and return; with tlie 
name of its station. 

; Almost every form of transport was 
used; ancl some walked, or should we say 
marched ? Just after-mine’two steamers 
glided under. Westminster Bridge.; ,We 
leaned over, tl^c .parapet to see -their 
names *. Queen of England and Silver 
Queen (happy/ happy" omens).’* These 
vessels had come from Cadogan Pier 
with boys and; girls singing 1 chanties all 
the.way from Battersea. A few minutes 
later ’arrived', two steamers from ,the 
Tower, and,.until a few minutes before 
Big-. Ben struck eleven,’ vessels'/were' 
arriving'at Westminster' Pier. ’ One of 
the inost interesting was ‘the Exmouth 
launch; bringing '40; jboys from; the “train-; 
ing sliip r at, Grays, ■ a voyage of nearly 

three hours: , . . .. -// ... ; 

• Cheers From 40,000 Throats .w 

• .'Meanwhile a .long procession : -of_ chil-’ 
'dreri hail been crossing Charing Cross 
: Bridge from Waterloo, another had been 
marching from •Blackfriars' and Ternple ‘ 
Stations, other hosts had been springing" 
tip, from below ground' at Westminster 
and Charing Cross. Thousands came by', 
tram/and 70 "ambulances brought those 
. who could come ho other way/ including 
tlie deaf-and the blind y • “ ’ ^ '•/ 

*. Perhaps the L C C were thinking"of 
their blind guests when they, arranged' 
for the,band of pipers to play whenever 
the military bands were* silent/ Thete' 
was much to hear as well as to see, for 
the BBC musical programme, was 
broadcast* before and after the procession 
and the Abbey'Service was clearly heard 
byi’all, (stive perhaps by the deaf). - ■ 
-.Though flags on * sticks had been for¬ 
bidden, most children carried the national 
colou rs' to wave as the King/ wen thy* 
But- it was. the cheers that must. have 
gladdened him most, almost the first 
deafening applause to greet him on his 
long journey wearing his crown. . - / 

■: Everything possible had been arranged 
for the comfort of the. children. The Milk 
Board gave them milk, the-Potato Board 
gave them potato crisps, the .smallest, 
had. front places, and. .the ^.Territorials; 
lining the route ,were well spaced out. v- 
One thing .we remember especially of 
this fine crowd of children. -When we 
looked round after it was.all over;'and’ 
the parties had gone home iii as orderly 
a" way' as, they had.come, there ■ was ■ No 
Litter, It was not- only in, loyalty but in 
tidiness and . dignity that. these little 
Londoners had set a high example. 


Three New Lakes For London 


W ith the completion . of the new 
, reservoir in the Lee Valley, and of 
the two others which are soon to follow, 
11,580 million, more^gallous of water 
will be stored for London's daily use. 

When Englishmen ^ travel - off the 
beaten track of cities. abroad their, 
first thought concerns water, for water 
. harmless* to natives may mean death 
to a stranger. When visitors come : to 
London, however, they know.that there, 
is available one of the purest and most 
copious water supplies in the .world. 

Today. London derives its, supplies 
. from the Thames," the Lee, arid the 
New River, as well as from innumerable 
springs and wells which, depleted .‘by 
recent droughts; are. now brimming 
from the rains‘of winter and spring. 

All the water drunk in the London 
area is virtually lake water*; it" has 
been stored in, huge open reservoirs' 
which ensure the unexcelled purity 
of our drinking supply, 


- When * it leaves the rivers water 
contains " a - host of impurities 'and 
’ seeds ‘of - danger. Stored in -thfe' open, 
the water goes through one of Nature ? s‘- 
marvellous processes and disease germs 
are killed. But there are more things 
than- germs to eliminate, and so the 
water is filtered through; vast beds of 
gravel', arid , sand; and afterwards/ when 
necessary, is treated b}^ chemicals. 

By colossal machinery the water is 
pumped to us under pressure, so, that, 
rip matter how high the hill on which 
we live in the London area, we have 
but to txirn a tap iri the topmost room 
to secure a gush of water sweet as'it-was 
when it first left the ^clouds as un¬ 
sullied- rain, arid powerful enough in 
.volume and force to act as an ex¬ 
tinguisher.' * T00 rarely do \vc .realise 
what a marvel lies behind this, simple 
act. But for all the precautions taken 
to. guard- our Health a city’s pipes would 
become veritable aquariums of life. 
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Brilliant Father’s 
Brilliant Son 

His Mind Will Come Into 
All Our Lives 

Professor William‘Lawrence Bragg, 
brilliant son of an illustrious father, 
is the new, Director of the National 
Physical; Laboratory at Teddington. 

Sir William Bragg, President of the 
PoyaL Society, occupies at the' Royal 
Institution the seat of Michael Faraday. 
His son* will direct at Teddington- the 
work of ah institution which in? some 
ways touches all our lives or "the things 
all,pf us-use and handle, r 

It measures everything, the resistance 
of water .to ships and of air to aeroplanes, 
electrical, resistances and the. reflecting 
power of bicycle discs, the strength of 
materials, the wavelengths of sound, 
electricity, and light. It sets.’’ all our 
weights and measures in order, with 
i instruments tp measure. them • to the 
qtiarter of a millionth of. an inch or thd 
ten-thousandth part of a grain. 

TestingTank and Wind Tunnel 

Everything in the country’s industrial 
life turns to Teddington. There is kept 
and maintained unchanging the standard 
gauge for screws. It sets the pattern for 
other standard gauges,- which in their 
turn regulate the screws for the car 
manufacturer. It does as much for 
clocks and watches. 

It has a tank where wax models of 
yachts or liners or battleships arc drawn 
through the water at known speeds, and 
the resistance measured, so that the 
best shape for the vessels can be found. 

It has a huge wind tunnel, like a 
gigantic .loud speaker, through which a 
mighty blast of air roars and gives the 
effect 1 of a corresponding wind on an 
aeroplane’s body'and wings. It has a 
vast building where all the tremendous 
voltages which modern transmission of 
electricity employs can be tested and 
regulated, In that mysterious hall we 
have seen the current leap from a copper 
ball to the'metal point eight feet away, 
in a flash of blue.flame., It is a near' 
approach to artificial lightning, with 
more than half a million volts behind it. 

The Structure of Crystals 

The strength and structure of metals 
and their alloys are another phase of 
the laboratory’s activity, and here the 
work which Professor Bragg has done 
with his father will contribute greatly. 
Father and son have examined together 
the structure of crystals since the 
discovery was made, not long after the. 
foundation of the laboratory, that 
X-rays passing through a crystal were 
stopped or reflected by its atoms. 

The discovery showed that X-rays 
were a form of light with waves so short 
as to approach the diameter of an atom. 
The use the Braggs made of this dis¬ 
covery was to clear up the arrangement 
of atoms and molecules in some of the 
simpler crystals. This paved the way 
to the examination of more and more 
complicated structures in the architec¬ 
ture of rock minerals, and afterwards of 
metals and alloys under the influence of 
strain or heat. 

New Facts About Metals 

Thus a new way of finding the nature 
and laws of the "forces binding together 
the smallest particles of matter was 
founded. It has borne fruit in telling 
the iron and steel and metal manufac¬ 
turers new facts about their business, 
and it holds out promise to the chemist 
and scientists who handle living things. 

Professor W. L. Bragg has a wide and 
broad interest in these and' other- 
problems. He has been Lang worthy 
Professor of Physics at Manchester, 
where hard-headed industrialists ask 
for results ; and at Teddington he will 
; be in a position to supply, them. At 
the same time no research in pure 
science will ask in vain for his stimulat¬ 
ing teterest and sympathy, . 


LONDON WANTS MORE ROOM 

- The Railways Have It 
Transform the Victorian 
Mausoleums Into Living Streets 


Why should we not make living streets of 
the huge Victorian mausoleums which our 
London railways provide for us to arrive at 
and depart from ? 

L ondon is the great railway terminus. 

Railways from east, west, north, and 
south have poured their .loads into it 
since the middle of the Victorian era. 

Many of the approaches and terminus 
stations still seem to ’be in that era. 
Some are monuments of gloom, smoke, 
and wasted space, vast sprawling 
places like Victorian mausoleums. Waste 
of space is their chief crime against 
London, ..which is crying out for it, and 
against their own customers and share¬ 
holders. 

The wasted and wanted space is most 
apparent in the railway cuttings 
approaching London, and in the vast 
sidings and goods yards near the ter¬ 
minus. Mr Alfred Bossom, M P for 
Maidstone, has just pointed out, not for 
the first, time, what London and the 
railways lose by not making better use 
of this their property,' 

Build Over the Cuttings 

Not so long ago, when Aldwych and 
Kingsway had been driven through a 
maze of old slums, empty tracts of land 
were left where wild flowers grew. While 
these spaces were' empty they were 
losing money. They began to pay only 
when blocks of offices and flats were 
raised on them. The sidings and cuttings 
of the railways are what the unoccupied 
spaces of Aldwych and Kingsway were. 
They need to be built over in order to 
pay their way. While they arc merely 
on one level, occupied not by wild flowers 
certainly, but by rails and goods and 
passenger trains, they are a lost oppor¬ 
tunity. ' 

New York, faced with the same prob¬ 
lem of wanted space as London, though 
in a more pressing form, met it with 
courage and success/ It roofed in the 
railway cuttings and the yards with 
steel and concrete. On these roofs run 
streets and avenues, so that the-con¬ 
gestion of street traffic is by that amount 
lessened. There are more streets to 
carry the cars, the buses, and the lorries. 

What Happened in New York 

In a New York periodical photographs 
recently appeared showing how. Park 
Avenue looked, thirty years ago and 
what it is like today. In the bad old 
days steam trains ran along a cutting, 
between houses, leading to,the Great 
Central Railway Station. The photo¬ 
graph shows the dingy houses by the 
side, with the smoke from the steam 
trains blackening them. The second 
photograph shows the Park Avenue 
which the railway cutting has become 
today. It is the avenue with the finest 
and most expensive blocks of flats and 
offices. Along its concreted surface, 
planted with trees, run streams of cars. 


But this concreted floor is the roof of 
the railway cutting beneath. 

The New York Central Railway 
realised that the air above the sunken 
cuttings could be turned into a gold mine. 

The space over the sidings and cuttings 
of the railways coming into London, 
from Westbourne Parle to Bishopsgate, 
from Kentish Town to Barn Elms, covers 
at least 400 acres, All the area is soot¬ 
laden, almost desert *, its looks compare 
unfavourably with the slums that remain 
by it because they have, like the slum 
dwellers, nowhere better to go. .. . 

Valuable New Highways 

Mr Hore/Belisha lately produced an. 
estimate of the thousands of pounds a 
few square yards of the City of London 
are worth. What would be the value in 
cash of these 400 acres if houses and 
shops could be built on them ? What 
would they be worth to Mr Hore-Belisha 
as streets .and bypass roads for traffic I 
He would have 40 miles of new highways . 

If New York could tackle such an 
engineering feat as covering in tracks 
of the greatest railway coming to its 
centre, London could certainly do the 
same. There need be no vast disturbance 
of railway traffic while the change was 
being made. Ne\y York managed it. 
The Southern Railway, now engaged in 
electrifying the line to Portsmouth, 
showed recently that a huge'change- 
over, to avoid the delays at Waterloo, 
arising from the mingling of main and 
suburban traffic, could be made in two 
nights and two days. s 

The Abolition of Smoke 

When these new street-ways are made 
over the wasted space of railways the 
London terminus will be reformed. There 
will be no need for the sooty clamour 
and confusion of Liverpool Street or 
the costly wastefulness of St Pancras. 
Instead of these Victorian mausoleums, 
wc shall have, airy flat-roofed stations 
into which the .trains will come driven 
from London’s outskirts by electricity 
or smokeless fuel. On the flat roofs will 
be erected buildings with offices, garages, 
restaurants, flats. Only the bargain 
basement will be required for the daily 
workings of the railway, and it will be 
a basement brightly lighted by elec¬ 
tricity, and freer far from smoke and 
dust than London’s air today. 

If we peer still farther into the future 
the London terminus will become not 
only a beautiful building but a centre 
for transport by road and rail and air,' 
for on its wide roof will be planned an 
aerodrome for the air traffic which is 
bound to come. 

We pass on. the suggestion to our 
railway , companies, and especially to 
Sir Josiah Stamp, whose imaginative 
mind directs one of the most enterprising 
of them all, the famous L M S. 


WHAT IS A PHON? 


A new measure has been added to 
the list of standard weights and 
measures recognised in this country, and 
before long it will be as familiar as the 
knot, the therm, and the watt. 

Known as the Phon, it is to represent 
the British unit of loudness, and it has 
already found itself in print on a noise- 
meter devised by the National Physical 
Laboratory. • ' 

Before long the Phon will make its 
bow in the courts of law, for a com¬ 
mittee of the Ministry of Transport has 
recommended that no noise exceeding 
90 phons should be emitted from any 
motor vehicle, whether originating from 
engine or screeching brakes, and that in 


the general interest the noise nuisance 
has to be suppressed. 

We may all hope. that the motor¬ 
cyclist nuisance who rushes past us with 
a shriek of 900 phons will now disappear 
from the streets; too long he has been 
allowed to indulge his brutal selfishness 
at everybody else’s expense. 

The noise-meter is a mechanical ear 
and can Estimate the degree of loudness 
not only when the sound is continuous 
but also when it is intermittent, like the 
throbbing of an engine. The degree of 
loudness is shown by a pointer moving 
over a dial, and we may look forward to 
one more gadget for the dashboard of 
our motor-cars. 


A Workshop of 
the Stone age Men 

Wonderful Craftsmanship 
of the Maoris 

. Until a hundred years ago the brown¬ 
skinned Maoris of New Zealand were 
still men of the Stone Age. 

Recently a man was walking over the 
sandhills at Waihi Beach, on the north- 
cast coast of the North Island of New 
Zealand, when something caught his 
eye in the sand. He looked round and 
made a great discovery. He had 
stumbled on what must have been an 
important workshop of the Stone Age 
Maoris. 

Old Maori stone tools were there in 
plenty—stone adzes, drill points and 
scrapers, and fish-hooks made from the 
bones of birds. Unfinished fish-hooks in 
every stage of manufacture showed how 
these old-time Maori craftsmen carried 
out the laborious work of cutting, 
rasping, and drilling the .bones until 
they had made the completed article. • 

A Use For Mother-of-Pearl 

Most. important from the point of 
view of scientists was the discovery of 
a mother-of-pearl... fish-hook shank. 
Where did it come from ?. Mother-of- 
pearl is found in tropical waters, but 
not on the shores of New Zealand. Tt 
must have been made from a supply of 
mother-of-pearl shell brought to New 
Zealand during the great migration of 
the Maoris from the tropical islands of 
the Pacific. That migration took place 
many centuries ago, some time before 
the days when the English archers were 
winning battles in France under the. 
leadership of the Blade Prince, and long 
before the voyages, of Columbus across 
the world’s other great ocean; t 

These Stone Age men of New Zealand 
mostly lived on the seashore so that 
they could catch fish for food. They 
fashioned fish-hooks out of the bones of 
birds, twisted, fishing-lines from the 
stout fibres of the native, flax plant, 
and made nets from the broad sword - 
shaped flax leaves. What a great deal 
of unwritten history is to be found in 
these relics 1 

COMPETITION RESULT 

In C N Competition Number 25 the 
two prizes of ten shillings each were 
awarded to Jean Giles, 1 Chaldon Road, 
Fulham, SW6; and Eileen Powell, 
Hollinsfield, Windy Hill, Ccfn-y-bedd, 
Wrexham, North Wales. 

The 20 Coronation souvenir writing sets 
were awarded to the following, whose 
attempts were next best in order of merit. 

Margaret Beswicic, Stoke-on-Trent; Ann Cafferv, 
Stockport; Joan S. Crow, Wolverhampton; Arnold 
Cumbers, Stoneleigh ; P. G. J. Duncan, Bournemouth; 
'Jean Fletcher, S Wo; Audrey Gilbert, W 6 ; John 
T. Green, Southsea; Gentian Griffiths, St Leonards- 
011-Sea ; Stephen Guest, Bolton ; Moyra Hyde, Colne ; 
Doreen Kersey, Gillingham; Thomas Markey, 
Tredegar; John W. Mort, Edinburgh;' Rosamund 
Newbold, W 14 ; Beryl Oakley, Acle, near Norwich ; 
Monica Siderfin, S E 23 ; Derek Truckel, Ryde ; Mary 
Vines, Chalfont St Peter ; Lindsay Waters, Radcliffe, 
Manchester. 

Watch the C N for more competitions. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho O N of IVlay, 1912 , 

The Old Lady With the Duster. A visitor 
to Carlyle’s house has told a capital 
story of the letters there. He spent 
some time in going through them, . and 
as lie left he said to the old lady care¬ 
taker that he could have spent hours and 
hour£ reading the letters. 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, ” many a 
half-hour have I spent reading these 
letters when I should have been working. 
I have not so much time now, so when I 
come up here to dust I just leave my 
specs downstairs.” 
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MARS AT HIS 
NEAREST 

And a Comet Now 
Approaching the Earth 

By tho C N Astronomer 

The planet Mars, will be at. liis‘ 
nearest to us on Friday next, May 28. 
He will then be 47,250,000 miles away 
and at his brightest, being easily recog¬ 
nised in the south-east sky by his rosy 
hue and his brilliance, which exceeds 
any of the stars. On Monday evening, 
May 24, the Moon will appear near Mars, 
being only two to three ’times her own 
width away to his left, and so greatly 
dimming his lustre. When the Moon is 
out of the way and for the next three 
months Mars will continue to be a 
bright object in the southern sky, though , 
a gradual reduction in brilliance will be 
noticed in a few weeks, owing to increas¬ 
ing distance as the Earth leaves him 
behind. Mars now appears to be speed¬ 
ing westward , toward the star Alpha in 
Libra, but in a month’s time he will 
appear to reverse and travel to the left, 
as ^described in last week’s C N. 

An interesting comet is now approach¬ 
ing the Earth from the high heavens at, 
the rate of. some half a million miles a 
day. This is the Comet Whipple 1937c, 
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Present position of the Comet Whipple near the 
tail of the Great Bear. The arrow indicates the 
comet’s path. 

and it should soon be visible on a dark, 
dear night through good field-glasses. 
The chances of seeing this comet will 
improve as August draws near, when it 
is expected to approach within about 
So million miles of the Earth. 

The comet is at present about 115 
million miles away and not far from 
overhead between 10 o’clock and mid¬ 
night ; it is travelling southward through 
the constellation of Draco to Bootes, as 
indicated on the star-map. It will be 
at perihelion, or nearest the/ Sun, on 
June 20 next, which in this case is not 
very near for a comet/being 160,053,000 
miles, and so it is not likely to become 
very bright, as in the case of such 
glorious comets as that of 1843, which 
approached to within 538,000 miles of 
the Sun and had a tail 200 million miles 
long, greater than the diameter of the 
Earth's orbit. 

Beyond the Solar System 

A remarkable feature of Whipple is 
that it appears to have come from far 
beyond the bounds of the Solar System, 
.possibly from some distant but invisible 
sun. ' An estimate based upon the 
apparent course of its orbit up to the 
present indicates that the abnormal 
period of 307,000 years must elapse 
before it can return again. - . 

Periods up to 10,000 years are not 
unusual. The great Comet of 1811 was 
assigned 3065 years before it would 
return; Donati’s Comet of 1858 a 
period of 2138 years; while Coggia’s 
Comet of 1874 was assigned as long as 
10,445 years: These long'periods show 
the- relative . distances to which the 
comets recede as compared with, say, 
Halley’s Comet, which returns on an 
average every 76 years and travels 
on an average to a distance of only 
1800 million miles, about as far as the 
orbit of Uranus. We have, however, to 
bear in mind that the farther a comet 
travels from the Sun the slower it goes, 
unless there is another sun at the other 
.end of its very long but relatively slender 
orbit. It may perhaps be a small sun, 
dead and dark, of which the comet is 
the only evidence. G. F, M, 


Hats off! 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums % 

A flash of colour beneath the shy. 

Hats off ! . 

• The flag is'passing by* 1 ' \ 

An old rag of bunting, said Emerson," 
blowing in the wind on a fort at the - 
ends of the earth shall make the blood 
tingle under the rudest or' the most 
conventional exterior. 

We realise the truth of it at a time 
like this, when there is bunting every¬ 
where' and our streets are gay with flags, 

Thomas Campbell in his stirring poem 
on the Mariners of England praises our- 
flag, and we may well remember that the ' 
sea has made our flag what it is, and 
that it is because we have so long ruled 
the waves that we 1 have been able to 
plant the British flag round the world. 

A Symbol of Peace 

But our flag is not a flag'of conquest; 
it is the symbol of love, freedom, justice, 
and peace, and of the power which these 
have established and maintained. 

The Union Jack is really three flags, 
the flags of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The name Union commemo¬ 
rates the union of our three Parliaments 
in 1801 ; and Jack is a relic of the 
Crusading .days when all knights wore 
a cross on their coats, or jacques. The 
English flag has St George’s cross in . 
memory of the hero who fought for the 
right and died for his faith. Our third 
Edward took the name of -St George 
as his battle cry/and his red cross on a 
white background is the basis of our 
Union Jack. 

A Martyr and a Slave 

To this is added , a white cross on a 
blue background, the cross on which 
St Andrew is said to have been mar¬ 
tyred, and the national banner of 
Scotland. St Patrick, taken as a slave 
to Ireland in the fifth century, died 
there after founding many schools and ' 
monasteries. Years afterwards his red 
cross, like St Andrew’s on a white back¬ 
ground, became the national flag. Today 
our Union Jack has combined all three 
crosses so that all are equally prominent. 

British merchant: ships fly the Red 
Ensign. His ■ Majesty's ships at sea 
display the White Ensign. Yacht clubs, 
ships of the Royal Naval -Reserve, and 
merchantmen commanded by officers of 
the Reserve fly the Blue Ensign. The 
King's own flag is the British Royal 
Standard, with its four quarters in red 
and gold and blue. The oldest of all our 
flags is.the Red Dragon of Wales. The 
Romans carried this Red Dragon before 
their legions, and they had borrowed it. 
fronfthe Parthians. 

Keeping the Flag Flying 

. Proud indeed we should be to see our 
flag flying at home and abroad, on land 
and sea. It thrills us as it has thrilled 
unnumbered thousands, When off the 
Dutch coast Admiral Duncan was care¬ 
ful to move his ship toward the shore 
so that if his vessel sank she would go 
down in water shallow -enough for the 
flag still to be flying. .Men have died; 
with a cheer to save the flag. Battalions , 
have rushed through a hail of lead and 
stormed the heights, all for a flag. To 
this hour there waves above Lucknow 
that flag which was never' hauled down 
even in the days of the Indian Mutiny. 

Every country -has its flag. The 
English-speaking lands have a thousand 
flags. One of the most famous is the 
Star Spangled Banner ol the U S A. 

Everywhere in England, and all round 
the Empire, the flags are flying today. 


A German Idea 
of a Ship 

All Equal on Board 

.• Equality on board.ship of ‘all places V 
That is the latest German development* • 
and it is worth special npte. 

. The . German “ Strength through 
Recreation " organisation has planned 
luxury cruises for German workers, and 
the first of these .is almost ready to be 
launched. No pains have been spared 
to make them comfortable. They are ter 
have the gymnasiums, swimming-pools, 
and other appointments of luxury liners. 

• They have only one class accommoda¬ 
tion, first-class. What is more remark¬ 
able is' that first-class' is for both crews 
and passengers, who will be 'on absolute 
equality, "V : _ 

There are no forecastle quarters for 
the crew; all.alike will share the first- 
class cabins, enjoy the first-class food, 
and share the same first-class sports. 

Almost,we expect.that the officers, 
when issuing orders, will say Please, as 
in the celebrated example on board 
H M S Pinafore 1 

, To be serious, however, the idea is a 
splendid one. If no class and perfect 
equality is possible on a ship, why not 
in less likely situations 1 

There must- be a charm about a ship 
in which one can range every part of it 
and feel that everyone on board belongs 
to’ a real " ship’s company." The 
accommodation is for a crew of 400 with 
1500 passengers. 

The cost of the cruises !to German 
workers will be very small,' for no profit 
is aimed at. The organisation is really 
a great club. Years ago a social observer 
remarked with bitterness that a worker 
never went to sea unless himself a seaman, 
or unless driven by poverty into emigra¬ 
tion. Some day we shall change all that 1 

RESCUE FROM A 
LIGHTHOUSE 

The Flying Man Calls 

The waving of a white handkerchief 
brought a plane to the Monarch light¬ 
house for the first time, 

The lighthouse stands out in the 
Atlantic and flashes a warning , off the 
west coast of Scotland. All was well 
till a girl in this lonely spot was taken 
ill, and a doctor found that she would 
have to go into hospital. 

A message was signalled to the main¬ 
land,-and when Captain J. A. Hankins 
was on his route over the West Isles he 
received a message which sent him at 
once to the rocky isle of Hermish, close 
to the lighthouse. He dropped a note 
to the doctor asking him to wave a 
white handkerchief if the plane were 
really needed, and as soon as the 
signal was given he made a clever land¬ 
ing on a little stretch of sand. 

The patient was rowed across to- 
Hermish, and was soon- in the plane, 
on her way to a Glasgow hospital 190 
miles away. 

; THE EGG COLLECTOR 

We Can All Be Bird Wardens 

The new Association of Bird Watchers 
and Wardens asks all lovers of birds to 
join in protecting, the. nests now being 
built and tenanted with such loving 
care. The egg collector is abroad, and 
sometimes he is ruthless. 

Mr N. Tracy, the honorary secretary 
of the association, whose address is 
Black Cabin, South Wootton, King’s 
Lynn, points out that any person may 
undertake the duty of preventing dis¬ 
obedience to the Acts, and help to obtain 
convictions for offences. We can all 
be bird wardens, for anyone having at 
least one witness may either himself 
apply for a summons against an egg 
collector or call upon the police to do so. 



mu Ovaltine!' 

p ROWING children need far 
more nourishment than ordi- 
nary foods can provide to keep them 
healthy and vigorous. That, is why 
1 Ovaltine * is the ideal beverage 
for them. It is the most supremely 
nourishing of all food beverages. 

4 Ovaltine * supplies, in scientific 
and correctly balanced form, every 
nutritive element needed to create 
abundant energy and build up 
. strong, sturdy bodies, steady nerves 
and alert minds. 

And the delicious, creamy flavour of 
4 Ovaltine 4 appeals to every child— 

. even to those who dislike milk. 
Of course t * Ovaltine ’ is much 
better for them than milk alone ; 
not only is it far more nourishing, 
but it has special properties which', 
when added to milk, make the milk 
completely digestible, ’ 



Builds up Brain, Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt . Britain and N* Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

P 263a 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ooaltineys 

r T‘HOUSANDS have joined and are 
X having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, - 

184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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FAREWELL TO 
150 YEARS.... J./ 

Inn, School, and 
Post Office 

Lever Street Sunday School; one of 
the oldest of its kind in Manchester, is 
150 this year. 

It was built soon after Robert Railces 
had , begun his great work in the Mid¬ 
lands. Colonel Richard Townley of 
Rochdale, a Lancashire magistrate who 
came into touch with the Sunday School 
pioneer, began an agitation in Man¬ 
chester in 1784 which led to the estab¬ 
lishment of a school for poor children, < 

The school began in an inn, and the 
work went on from strength to strength 
till the Free Church Council began 
building a school behind what is now 
Oldham Street, but they had to abandon 
the enterprise for lack of funds. For a 
time the building was used by amerchant,. 
but two ladies who bought it made a 
present of it to four trustees on condition 
that a penny rent was paid whenever it 
was demanded. 

After a centufy and a half of splendid 
service, the Lever Street school is now 
under sentence of death; The Post Office 
authorities Have acquired the site to make 
extensions, and this historic Sunday 
school is to be demolished next year. It 
will mean the breaking of a great tradi¬ 
tion, and there must be many sad hearts 
among the school's devoted workers. - 


The Open-Air Theatre 

The League of Arts is to resume its 
open-air performances in Hyde Park 
next month, continuing them each 
Saturday at 3 and 7pm during July. 

The cost of these excellent enter¬ 
tainments is partly met by the sale of 
programmes, the , price of which has 
been reduced to sixpence. A programme 
of this summer's fixtures can be obtained 
from the Secretary; 18 Christchurch 
Road, Hampstead. - \ 


Stoat's Bad Work 
j in New Zealand 

j One of the’mistakes of fhe first 
colonists in New Zealand was to intro- 
,duce stoats and weasels. ■ 

. This has almost led to the extermina-, 
dion of many of New Zealand's quaint 
flightless birds, which had lost the use 
’of their wings through' living for so 
many centuries in a land where there 
were no animals to harm them. 

Then came the British settlers, bring¬ 
ing all sorts of domestic animals. ’ Some¬ 
one took rabbits, and when the rabbits 
became pests .someone else took stoats 
to kill the rabbits. 

Unfortunately the stoats also killed 
the flightless native birds of .the New 
Zealand bush. In /the wild and moun¬ 
tainous district of South Westland the 
stoats are blamed for the. disappearance 
of the kiwi, which used tq thrive in 
great numbers. The kiwi is a national 
emblem of New Zealandit has been 
given' a place on New Zealand's penny 
pictorial stamp and also on New 
Zealand's florin coin. 

Swedish Lads Sail Into 
Falmouth 

The honour of winning the sailing race 
from Australia to England this year has, 
gone to Sweden. • - . 

The four-niaster: ship Abraham Ryd¬ 
berg has completed,,the voyage in 112 
clays and has brought 3260 tons of grain 
in bags. She .sailed by way of the Cape 
instead of round ; Cape Horn,, and had 
good weather. Her crew inejuded 27 
young men .who made the voyage as part 
of their training for the Swedish Mer¬ 
cantile Marine. 

f It was a cheering sight to see this fine 
ship beating up the Channel on her way 
to Falmouth Harbour, which in olden 
days was so often filled with sailing ships. 


An Eclipse by 
Wireless 

For. the first time ,an. eclipse that 
may not be widely seen will be heard. 

On June 8 a total eclipse of the 
sun will take place to tantalise the 
astronomers. 

As a total eclipse it will be visible 
only from the Pacific Ocean and other 
inaccessible places, but the American 
astronomers, not to be beaten, have 
already sent a ship to meet it. 

This U S Navy Expedition set out 
from Honolulu for the group of the 
Phoenix Islands. When it arrived there 
on May 16 it chose the best island 
for its purpose, and by May 22 will have 
set up camp there. Then, while waiting 
for the sun and moon to join forces, 
broadcasting will begin. 

With the expedition, led by Professor 
S. A. Mitchell and accompanied by other 
eminent astronomers, is an announcer, 
Mr George Hicks, who will tell the. 
world about it all. If the weather is 
kind he will broadcast a description 
of the eclipse as it takes place, second by 
second. 

Lastly, if everything has gone off 
well, the broadcasts will end with a 
Ten-minutes description of what the 
expedition saw. The whole world could 
be put on the wireless to hear this 
eclipse unseen by the listener. 


A Boy and His Fiddle 

Nearly forty years ago a boy bought 
a violin because he liked the tone. 

A poor villager in Jugo-Slavia today, 
he now finds that his violin is believed 
to be a genuine Strad, and already 
someone in America has offered him over 
£1800 for it, though it is not now in 
perfect condition.*. It was made 200 
years ago, and the owner has been 
mvjted to appear with it at an exhibition' 
to be held in Cremona, the town where 
Stradivarius fashioned it. 


TRAINS DISTURBING 
A CATHEDRAL 

Where Shakespeare’s 
Brother Sleeps 

It comes as a shock to learn that 
Southwark Cathedral (one of London's 
seven cathedral churches) is in danger 
of falling down. 

It was only during the closing years 
of last century that ^50,000 was spent 
in restoring it, but vibration from trains 
has shaken and unsettled its walls, and 
the smoke of London’s chimneys has 
eroded the ancient stonework. It is tragic 
to think that so historic a monument is 
imperilled by the vibration of a city. 

Some of the stone was put in the walls 
by St Swithin in the ninth. century; 
some of it is Norman ; still more of it is 
13th century; but the nave, with 
something of the Norman saved, is 
modern, built oyer an ancient floor three 
feet down. 

Many adventures has this building 
known. It has been the resort of kings 
and queens.; it has been a shop; it 
witnessed the trial of our first Protestant 
martyrs ; its roof has been pierced by a 
German aeroplane bomb; one of its 
windows was blown to pieces by the 
Silvertown explosion of 1917. 

In its cloisters lived and wrote John 
Gower, the Father of English poetry, 
and in the church he sleeps, in company 
with Shakespeare's young brother. 
Edmund ; John Fletcher and Philip ' 
Massinger, two • dramatists who shared 
in the writing of some of Shakespeare's 
plays ; and Sir Edward Dyer, who wrote, 
" My mind to me a kingdom is.” , 

Twipe all England has been appealed 
to for help in restoring the church—once 
730 years ago, when fire destroyed the 
Norman building, and again last century, 
when the work of many sympathisers 
was crowned by the conversion of the 
old \ parish church into the splendid 
cathedral we all know. 



I‘ THAMES IN FLOOD . 

, Exceptionally^ heavy floods in 
Ontario'sRiverThamescaused more 
than 6000 people to leave their 
homes in West London, which was 
cut off from London. The river 
reached' 28 feet above its normal 
height and vast areas of countryside 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


SPITSBERGEN^^ 

TEA PLANTATIONS IN GREECE < 
Greece has -hopes of joining the ranks' 
of tea-growing countries, and experi- 
;ments are now being carried out by 
, the Greek Ministry of Agriculture with 
seeds of a scented tea from the Sudan, 

GREENLAND 

L 


ICELAND 


ARCTIC WIRELESS STATIONS. Two new wireless 
stations within the Arctic Circle are planned for this year by 
the Soviet authorities. One.will be on the southern shore of 


Kotel Island, and the other in the De Long Archipelago. 
S&dis&CS Hotel ' : Arch?/elaqo 


ls°and(§&^ ‘ 


AN UNDERSEA LINK 
An American lady and 
a number of scientists 
are making an expedi¬ 
tion tp Greenland 
waters to investigate 
the theory of an under¬ 
sea shelf which is 
believed to connect 
North-East Greenland 
■ and Spitsbergen. 


BRITISH 
ISLES 

<1 


m . 

SPANISH morocco: 


CHANGING AFRICA 1 
A traveller who has\ 
recently made a 4000- 
v mile journey, across 
Central Africa, from 
the British Cameroons 
to Lake Tanganyika, 
reports rapidly- 
changing conditions; 
for instance, medical 
Petorca^Tc n 11T14 postsevery50anddoc- 
lanchon^ 0 n tors every 100 miles. . 

.'^AMERICA 

VOLCANOES IN ERUPTION 
There has been lately almost ar 
epidemic of volcano eruptions in 
South America. Loud reports 
announced the eruption of Sangay, 

• near Riobamba in Ecuador; and in 
Chile Mounts Petbrca, Planchon, and 
Quizapu have been in eruption. 



Simonstown 

DYING FISH 

The discharge of a gas from the sea¬ 
bed is believed to have caused the 
destruction of millions of fish in the 
dockyard at Simonstown on the 
coast of Cape Province. Crabs and 
many kinds of fish came floating to 
the surface. - . 


CORONATION TREES 
Melbourne is commemorating the 
Coronation by planting thousands 
of trees along more than 200 Of the 
city’s streets. The trees , include 
English ash, poplar, and elm, as well 
as various native examples. 


1 NEW 
ZEALAND 
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Sunday Morning 
in Australia 

The Adventure of Going 
to Church 

Is going to church a dull way of 
spending precious hours of freedom 
from the cares of business ? '■ 

- If any reader is tempted to think vSO 
let him read how two members of the 
Society of Friends, Mr and Mrs Herbert 
Crosland, went to meeting one Sunday 
morning in Western Australia. ... 

They-had-50 miles to go and had a 
car, so that it sounded like a pleasant 
run if they started early.enough. . . 

The first 20 miles were along a gravel 
road, most of the gravel being so fine 
as to spend its time in the air rather 
than on the ground. 

Then the road lost any semblance of 
surface which the dust had given it and 
** we were jolting, bounding, and jerking 
along,” and clinging with both hands to 
the framework of the car. 

On entering a real bush road they 
found that a terrific storm of a week 
before had blown many trees down 
across the road. Then there wa s nothing 
for it but to turn the car into the bush 
and try to get round. There were 
23 of these excursions into the bush, and 
the road wound so much that they never 
knew what was round the next corner. 

Then came areas of blackened trunks 
where a great bush fire had raged.. All 
was not yet over, for , they now. ran into 
the beginnings of another fire. Out 
they jumped, and worked desperately at 
beating down the flames. For long it 
seemed hopeless, the tongues of flame 
spreading, incredibly fast, but at length 
they got it under and covered the 
smouldering ashes with sand, " . 

With smarting eyes and damaged 
Sunday clothes they, set off again, 
dodging fallen trees, clattering over 
plank'bridges,., and finally drove thank¬ 
fully into the desired haven, 

So they went to church in Australia 
one Sunday morning.. 

A Grove of 
' Empire Oaks 

'When June is here the King will 
plant in Windsor Great Park the first 
of a ..plantation./ of sixty oaks to .repre¬ 
sent in little.'Pie spreadirig:g'roXvth of 
Greater Britain. ‘ * .* 

Each oak planted after the first will 
represent some one of the A Dominions 
and territories overseas, arid will. be so 
placed to correspond as nearly- “as 
possible to the position, of the overseas 
land on the world map. The King’s 
Oak will be the compass point to deter¬ 
mine the position of its sturdy consorts.' 

Sturdy these oak saplings will be, for/ 
though many kinds of oak have been 
examined for their fitness for this oaken 
map, only the most vigorous have been 
.chosen. Most people when they hear 
the name think' only of the British 
oak, the acorns of which in the,days of* 
frigates Admiral Collingwood used, to 
collect and' plant again to furnish the; 
oak for Britain's wooden walls,' . 

But the oaks planted at Windsor 
have a number of strange,.botanical 
names and grow all over the temperate 
parts of Europe, Asia, North Africa,, and 
North America. Even the British oak, 
Ouercus Robur , celebrated in history 
and legend, is a. native of most of the 
milder parts of Europe, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the Ural. Mountains. 
But the Sessijlora variety of it, which 
the King will plant, has always grown 
here, and is . a true-born Briton, with 
no need ever to be imported. ; . 

It is also one of the largest and most 
longlived. of - the ; oaks, and the King's 
Oak at Windsor may live a thousand 
years. May the British Empire be 
still in being when this oak's race is run l 


THE KINEMAV 
BUSINESS 

Rich in Money and Poor 
in Brains ? 

NOT ENOUGH BRITISH FILMS 

The Government has decided to 
continue the quota system in the 
British film industry* - . 

For another ten years British kinemas 
will be required to' show British-made 
films for a fifth of their total.exhibition. 

. With this encouragement it js to be 
hoped that the British producers'..will 
prosecute - their. ; work v with renewed 
vigour. | At .present only 13 long filriis 
are being made in this country, although 
the studios have room to make 60. . 

In the House of Lords it was pointed 
out not long ago that our picture 
theatres number 5000 and that they need 
600 feature films in a year. On the 
present quota they must therefore have 
120 British pictures; but at the present 
rate of production the 20 per cent 
quota cannot be filled. The reason seems 
to be that finance has rather deserted 
the production side of the industry,. It 
seems as if this great industry, so rich 
in money, is poor in brains. 

America sells about ^6,000,000 worth 
of films to Britain every year. There 
ought to be some means of bargaining 
to ensure an American market for 
British pictures, but this obviously 
depends on making our output good and 
efficient. If we shut out American pic¬ 
tures we should ruin the picture-houses. 

In its renewal Act- the Government 
must take steps to prevent the scan¬ 
dalous production of what are called 
Quota Quickies, which are short rubbish 
films made to fill out the fifth of British 
exhibits. They do harm to the industry 
and to the country. 

School Broadcasts 

On Tuesday next Mr K. G. Boswell 
will tell us about certain aspects of 
holiday-making, and on the sarpe day 
Mr W. W. Williams will tell us some of 
the ways in which we. can forecast what 
sort of day it is going to be tomorrow. 

On Friday we arc to listen to some of 
the 300 Canadian schoolchildren who are 
visiting England for the Coronation. We 
shall hear their impressions of England, 
and. about their homes in Canada. . 

* England and Wales—National - 

Monday, 2.5 Beneficial^Insects by.B,.A l( 
Keen. 2.30 Junior Music^-Dominant and 
^Tonic by Thonlas Armstrong.' ' , 

Tuesday, 11.30 . From ...Holy Days to 
Holidays: by. K. O. Boswell. 2.5 Weather 
Signs :*by W. W. Williams.. 2,30 Dramatic 
Reading from John Galsworthy’s Escape. 
3.0 Tudor Music: .Songs and, music for 
the'Virginals : by Thomas Armstrong, 
Wednesday, 2.5 New Way of Travelling.- 
2.30 Biology—Three Giants and a Dwarf : 
by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 The Argentine—North 
West: by L. Dudley Stamp. 2.5 Your 
Home and Mine—The.Look of Things : by 
'Geoffrey Boumplirey. 2.30 Everyone Votes : 
by Hugh Ross Williamson. ' ; ’ 

Friday, 2.5 Malaya ; by Irene J. Curnow. 
2.30 Young Canada conies to England. 
3.0 Persephone—A Story for Miming :" by 
Camille Prior. 3.20 Music Interlude : by 
Scott Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs : by 
Sir Frederick Whyte. * ■ 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Life in West Ireland : by 
D. L, Linton. 2.30 War Poets : by Charles, 
Graves. • ; 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops—Tea' 
and Sugar ; by W, G\ Ogg. 

Wednesday,. 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review; by 
Alexander Lauder. 2.20 Music—Making a 
Ternary Tunep by Herbert Wiseman. 
3.0 Scottish'History—In the Days of James 
1 IV : by R. LV Mackie. 

Friday, 2.5/ Speech Training-Intonation :' 
by Anne-H.* McAllister. 2.30 Concert— 
Songs of the Borders : by Herbert Wiseman. 
3.10 Insect Homes and Families': by James 
Ritchie^ 



And loose 6d. ft lb. 


Blackcuffant I Sharp — yet sweet! 
Who could ever forget the taste of 
blackcurrant — as you get it in 
home-made jam! And when you 
try Rowntree’s Gums and Pastilles 
it's that real blackcurrant flavour 
you find—among a mouth-watering 
variety of other real-fruit flavours, 
too — all firm favourites! 

FRUIT CLEAR GUMS are bard 
FRUIT PASTILLES are medium 

And if you like soft confectionery try 
* juiCY-rauro * in packets or loose 6d \ ft lb. 


Special for CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER Readers 
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Meet the proud millions .’ 
throughout , the British 
Empire whose hearts.with 
one accord echo the words 
.with which this book is . 
titled. This magnificent 
56-page production will, 
take you on a tour of His 
Majesty’s . dominions by 
way of realistic photo- 
. graphs and articles. Here 
. too you may sec the King 
and Queen on their 
. travels, and with 
the Princesses. at 
home. - 
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VICTORIOUS 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER CORONATION EXTRA 

On sale, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. Be sure to get a copy . 
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THE SCREAM IN THE WOOD 

CHAPTER 1 
A Piece of Bad Luck 

Tt all came of Bill’s hearing a hare scream 
* in Willand's Wood, and in spite of the 
notice to trespassers he plunged, straight 




Short Story by 


'* 1*11 take you to the police station if 

T. C. Bridges yo WifiK P :. ■ . ' . 

" Why should I bother about the fellow ?*' Ihc’n'bo^ying^ She 

he said angrily to himself. _ A chap who Uv es at'the Lych Gate Cottage." 
steals from other people, deserves to be .'tifc man sKook h is head, 
robbed himself. , ‘^Haven't . got __ anyone to 


through the hedge.to the rescue. 

Presently he heard a thrashing in the • 
undergrowth, and there was the hare, a 
wire’round her neck, and her 'great soft 
eyes nearly starting out of her head as she 
fought, in blind panic for her life. In a 
moment Bill was down on his'knees, and, 
holding her firmly, slacked up the noose 
and removed it from her neck. For a few 
seconds she lay dazed. But fortunately she 
had not been in the noose long enough to 
have been seriously injured. She struggled 
up, then darted away. - 

Just then Bill heard a sound of footsteps 
and, realising that he was in a tight place, 
thrust the wire into his pocket and wormed 
his way into the heart of a bramble bush. 

The steps came nearer, and, peeping out, 
Bill saw, not the keeper whom he had 
expected, but two men who were certainly 
not keepers. One was a fellow with 'sandy 
hair, a low forehead, china-blue eyes, and a 
blunt nose, the other a. thin fellow'' with a 
face like a ferret; Trespassers like himself, 
Bill thought, by the cautious way they 
walked. Yet they did.not look like poachers. 
To Bill they seemed to be townsmen, and 
for the life of him he could not-imagine what 
they were doing here in this lonely wood. 

These two drew in under the.low branches 
of a big beech, close to where he lay. Ferret- 
face spoke first. 

" You heard it, Joe ? ” 

" I l^card it. A hare caught in a wire. 
Nothing to worry about.” 

Ferret-face still looked scared. 

"Looks as if there might bo a keeper 
around.” 

" Think. I'm a fool, Ike ! ” retorted Joe. 

. "Think I’d have brought you ; hero if 
there’d been a keeper hanging round. No. 
I made sure of that. You couldn’t find a 
better place for a quiet talk.” 

Ike looked round and seemed happier, 
" When's it to be ?” he asked. 

"Tomorrow night. Sagar will be away, 
and his" valet with him, No man in the 
house except the old butler, and he’s deaf 
as a post, I tell you it’s a plum.” 

Ike nodded. "But what about that' 
safe, Joe ? ” he asked. * : 

" You leave that to me/’ said Joe con¬ 
fidently. "I know the.make, and I can 
handle it all right. All you've got to do is* 
to have the car ready and waiting where I 
showed you.” 

" I’ll do that. Twelve o'clock, you said.” 

" Better be there by half-past , eleven. 
And see the tank’s full.” 

" I'll;see to that and the number plates,” 
Ike promised, 

" I’ll leave, a note at your place if t there's 
any change,” said Joe. 

" All right,” Ike answered and left. 

When the sound of footsteps had quite 
< died away Bill crept out of his hiding-place. 
Bertram William Strode—to give Bill his 
full name—had heard enough to realise 
that these two beauties meant to rob Coyne 
Court; but that wasn’t the reason-his 
face was so white and set. To understand 
that we have to go back a little. 

Bill's father had been well off, and up to 
three years ago Bill himself had enjoyed 
all the luxuries of a rich man's son. He had 
gone to a first-class prep, school and had 
jolly holidays, with a pony of his own to 
ride on the downs and plenty of pocket- 
money. Then came the smash. Consolidated 
Rails, the company in which Mr Strode 
had nearly all his money, had been wrecked 
by a swindling financier. 

The Strodes had to give up their house 
and sell everything they had. , For a time 
they were near to starvation, then a friend 
got , Mr Strode some sort of a post in West 
Africa. But the climate was not fit for 
Bill’s mother, so he and she had taken a 
cottage at Glendon, and were living on what 


It sounded a very fine 1 argument, only it 
did not satisfy Bill, So far from satisfying 
him, it made him feel' perfectly furious. 
He tried to believe his anger was against 
Sagar, yet knew all the time that ho was 
angry with himself. And all of a sudden he 
turned round and walked straight up the 
drive toward the Court. 

He . had forgotten all about the notice 
regarding trespassers, and was halfway 
to the big house before he was reminded ' 
of it. Then a keeper stepped out from 
behind a tree, 

" Walked right into it, haven't you ? ” 
he remarked sarcastically as he laid a heavy 
hand on Bill’s shoulder. 

" I’m on my way to the Court to see , Mr 
Sagar,” Bill told him. 

The man laughed. He was a big fellow 
with a stubborn face. 

"A cool one, you are. But I'll lay 
you've got your pocket full o! rabbit snares.” 

"I ‘haven't,”, snapped Bill.' For the 
moment he had forgotten the poacher's 
snare which ho had picked up. 

"Guess we'll have a look,” said,the 
keeper, and next moment out came the wire. 

Bill tried to explain, but it was no use. 

" I've heard that yarn before,” retorted 
the keeper sarcastically. "You come 
along with me,” 

Bill was tempted' to make a bolt, but 
he knew it was no use/ This long-legged 
fellow would catch him before he had gone 
fifty yards. Seething inwardly, he obeyed 
the* big man’s orders. • 

Ten minutes later Bill found himself 
locked in the old harness room at the Court, 
Mr Sagar was out, said the keeper, but 
when he came home—well, he knew how to 
deal Avith poachers. * * 

Bill was furious. He would lose his tea, 
his mother would worry.- He wished he 
had. never meddled. Hours passed and 
nothing happened, then at last the keeper 
returned with some food on a tray. 

" Mr Sagar's not back yet,” he told Bill. 

" Are yoxi going' to keep me here all 
night ? ” demanded Bill. 


send,” he 

growled, and ~ went " away, leaving Bill 
angrier than ever, 

Time . dragged on and still , no, sign of 
Sagar. Bill's chief worry was' his mother, 
who would be frightened at his absence/. 

CHAPTER 2 
The Burglar 

'T'iie sun was long down and it was quite 
, dark. Bill began to grow desperate. He 
got up off the hard bench on which he had 
been sitting arid began to prowl round his 
prison in an effort to discover any way of 
escape. , - • • • . 

There’was only one Window and that was 
barred. He tried 'the bars. ’ They were 
old- arid rusty and one felt a little loose'. 
He struck a matfch and, shading it care¬ 
fully in the palm of his hand, searched among 
the rubbish which lay in the corners of the 
room. Presently he found a pair of iron 
hames, part of some old harness, . 

"The very thing”' he chuckled, and, 
using one as a lever, set to work on the 
loose bar. 

It was a long job, but at last the bar gave 
way and Bill wrenched it but. Apparently 
no one had heard the noise, and the yard 
was dark arid empty. The house itself was 
as dark as the yard. It seemed that every¬ 
one had gone to bed. •*- 

Bill slipped out of the window and stood 
trying to get his bearings. It was a fine, 
clear night though there was no moon and 
he could see the entrance plainly.- Luckily 
the gate was not locked, and he sighed with 
relief as he found himself on the gravel 
outside. The gravel crunched loudly under 
his feet, so Billstole across to the grass and 
got behind the belt of shrubs alongside the 
back drive, which was just as well, for next 
moment lie heard steps. He stopped arid 
stood still/hardly breathing. - 

Someorie was coming Up the'drive, and, : 
peering through a gap in the shrubs, Bill 
saw a short, square man prowling along the 
grass edge. ; Bill was so startled he almost 
cried out, for the than’was the very same 


Jacko Gets To Work 


F or the first 4 time* in her life Mother 
Jacko was late , with her spring- 
cleaning. Father Jacko had hoped that 
she had at last taken Iris advice and given 
it a miss. * But that, he found, was sheer 
optimism. 

At breakfast one morning lie was 
presented with a neat packet of sand¬ 
wiches, as a polite indication, of course, 
that his absence at lunch would not be 


” Very well,” she said. ” If .you 
really want to help you can polish the. 
hall floor. Take off those muddy boots,'' 
she added, "I’ve just washed it down.” 

Jacko ran off highly delighted, and 
got to work. 

He liked - i^olishirig, and he rubbed 
and rubbed till the lino shone like glass/ 

It felt like "glass too*. ” Coo ! ” he 
murmured. " Good enough to skate on.” 





Father Jacko's smile faded as his feet slid from under him 
So 


resented. Adolphus had one too. So And upstairs he dashed, as the bright 
there was no doubt about it, idea flashed into his mind. He came 

^ t As soon as they had left the house the. down again in Adolphus's roller skates, 

Mr^Strod^ cbuM^ spare ^ fronV*his** small spring-cleaning started ; ; and it went on and had the time of his life rushing from 
salary.; Bill had to go ; as,day boy. to a and on till the family got quite resigned end to end of the hall in them. 


small local school, and they were so badly 
offithat they could not afford a maid; * Bill’s 
mother did the cooking while he looked after ‘ 
the garden. 

Coyne Court/the big house of the.place, 


to'scrappy meals and to sleeping in a 
different room almost every night. 

The' only person except his mother 
who seemed to enjoy it was -Jacko. 


was empty; when they cafae, t bht a littlo ;And when anything was doing he liked 
later they heard that a man called Sagar + , . .. 

had bought it. And Sagar was. the name ; to Dc - V - * - ■ ,-- -. 

.of the director of Consolidated Rails whoso f What have you got for me to do, 
speculations had brought that company, to ■ Mater ? ” he asked one day. 
sfnasln' Now^you will understand Bill’s •Nothing,'" replied- Mother Jacko. 
feelings when he heard these fellows plan- , . „ V, , f 

.... Ho started to walkhack Run away and don t hinder me. *. 


ping to rob Sagar, 
to..the fence 


Jacko looked so hurt that she relented. 


Suddenly the garden door opened and 
in came his father, carrying a bowl of his 
precious tulips. • = / \ 

He stepped lightly into the hall, cry¬ 
ing ” Mother 1 Mother 1 See what I’ve 
brought you 1 ” 

But his smile faded as he found his 
feet sliding away from under him. 

" What on earth ! ; Help I V he cried, 
and the next minute Father and the bowl 
were sitting in a heap on the floor. 


Joe whom he had' .last seen plotting to 
rob the Court. 

, What was he doing here now ? Suddenly 
Bill'remembered that Mr Sagar was still 
away. 'He must be away for the night, 
and Joe had found this out and decided to 
: take the charice. He had changed his plans 
and meant to commit the burglary tonight 
instead of tomorrow. In a moment Bill had 
forgotten everything except that he had to 
stop a crime, and turning he followed the 
man back toward the house, 

Joe seemed to know exactly what he was. 
about. He went right across the lawn and 
disappeared round the north end of the 
house..» Bill, fpUowing ; cautiously, saw him 
at work on a ground-floor window. 

Bill did not know what to do. If he 
shouted for help the "fellow would bolt and 
he could not stop him. The best thing would 
be to wait till he was inside.’ 

Joe made short work of the window and 
climbed iri; 'Bill crept up and looked into a 
dark, empty room. Now or never, he said 
to. himself/:and/.first shutting the. window, 
shouted at,the : top of his, voice. ; 

"Help { Thieves J -Burglars!” 

Then things began .-to happen. A window 
above shot up with a bang... . 

" Who's that ? ".came a deep voice. 

" I’m Bill'Strode. There's a burglar in 
the house.” 

- “ Right. I'll see to it. Watch the 

window.'> - : ‘ - ■ 

Came a sound of pounding footsteps, a 
door crashed open, Joe rushed across the 
room, and Bill heard his savage exclamation 
when he found the window closed. He 
flung up the sash and sprang on to the sill. 

Bill was waiting. He caught Joe by the 
legs. Joe yelled with.terror and kicked out, 
and liis boot caught Bill on the back of the 
head. All the stairs in heaven spun before 
Bill's eyes as he and Joe crashed together 
to the ground. 

When Bill came to himself he lying 
on a couch in a big roorn and a tall man 
with neatly trimmed beard 'was bending 
over, him, also a very charming-looking 
lady in a blue dressing-gown. 

, " D-did I get him ? ” Bill asked vaguely. 
His head still felt as if a swarm of bees was 
buzzing inside it. 

- " You’ve got him all right/ okl chap,” 
said the tall man. " Here, drink this, and 
you’ll feel better.”' 

Bill drank and did feel better. 
r "Now do yoxi think you could tell/us 
about it ? ” said the tall man kindly. 

Bill looked up at liis host. 

" There isn't much' to tell,” he said coldly. 
" I overheard these men planning to rob 
the Court, and I was coming to tell you wher 
your keeper arrested me for poaching and 
shut me up in the harness-room. He told 
me yoUrWerc out. I’ye been there since tea- 
time, but at last I wrenched out a bar and 
got loose, then I ran into the burglar. You 
know;the rest,” xv I . ' 

The tall man looked at his wife. 

" That idiot Baxter,” he said in a vexed 
tone. " I told you we ought to have dis¬ 
missed him. And lie knew we should be in 
by ten.” ‘ 

Bill stared. " Aren't you Mr Sagar ? "he 
asked bluntly. 

" That is my name. And you must be 
the son of Mrs Strode of Lych Gate Cottage.” 

. " I am, and my dad is Harvey Strode. 
And I don’t mind telling you I jolly near 
didn’t come to tell you about the burglars.” 

A puzzled look crossed Mr Sagar's face. 

" I don’t understand,”, fle said quietly. 

" Don’t understand! I suppose you 
never heard of Consolidated’ Rails ? ” 

Mr Sagar started. 

" Consolidated Rails. Of course I have. 
It was the company my unfortunate cousin 
.brought to smash;” 

"Your cousin! I thought it was you,” 
Bill stammered^ "I—I’m sorry. You see, it 
ruined us.” ' 

Mr Sagar laid a kindly hand on Bill's arm. 

" Don’t apologise. I understand, and I 
think it was very decent of you to come to 
our help when you thought—what did you 
think ? But things are not as bad as you 
imagine. Strode. I and others have been 
busy pulling things round and the company 
is getting on its legs again.” 

Bill started up. 

"You mean Dad will get some of .his 
money back ? ” 

" Indeed he will. Perhaps all of it in the 
long run.” 

Bill scrambled to his feet. 

. " No, don't stop me,” he cried. " I’vc 
got to go and tell Mum.” . . : 

A strong hand checked him, 

" The car,will be quicker. I shall drive 
you home myself. The least I can do is to 
explain things to your mother myself.” 
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WE'RE THINKING OF POSTPONING THE PICNIC 
OH I WHAT A SHAME 

SO MANY CHILDREN DOWN WITH SUMMER COLD i 

it WON'T BE MUCH FUN WITHOUT: 



®OHt CAtCH 


It’s so easy to catch a cold in summer — especially 
after running about or playing — but not at all easy 
to get rid of it. That’s why so many mothers dress 
children in Aertex underwear. The unique weave, 
made up of thousands of tiny air cells, ventilates and 
keeps little bodies at an even temperature, keeps them 
fit at all times, Aertex underwear for girls is available 
in all sizes—always look for the genuine Aertex label. 



To Advertising Manager, Cellular Name . 

Clothing Co., Ltd., 14 Moor Lane, E.C.2 Address 

Pie... .end ™ niu,tr.t c d Aertex caWotu. '<j, P D 0 y 0U know your nearest retailer?.. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 


r TTIE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
* —rthe first Hospital of its 

kind to be founded in Europe— 
■was established' in 1903 for the." 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There' 
are now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; - 
an Out-patient Department; ] 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight' and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory, 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 



THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Presidents H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL< 
Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY, 


Subscriptions will be gralejully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 




never won a race . 


/W.as'top-Kred -to make the pace . 
Then his mother took advice ; 

1 ' ■ 

Result - Atora puddings nice* 
Teddy ate them day by day. 
And grew stronger every way. 

- Now even 





ecause he is At, 


Fed I 


Medical testimony proves that the 
children— and adults —with weakly 
and "chesty” tendencies, who most 
need nourishing fat, are the ones 
who don’t like it.. But "Atora” — 
the best of the beef—makes up for 
all deficiencies in diet, and there 
are very few, young or old, who 
cannot be tempte'd with a light and 
dainty pudding. But it must be 
made with "Atora.” 


Send a postcard to-day 
for a post free copy of. 
100 'best pudding, etc*. 
Recipes, toHucoN & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, II. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every^week 
at any house in the world 
for t is a year. See below. 



... May 22, 1937 


v.. ,'. Every Thursday 2d 


. Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- ' 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
.Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Enigma 

'J'he name of this north-country 
town 

Has letters four which, shuffled 
round, 

Will bringto light a precious stone 
In rings and King’s regalia found. 

Answer next week 

The Longest Telegram 

A journal some years ago 
offered, a prize for ‘ the 
longest 12-word telegram 
which it should receive, and the 
winning message, accepted and 
sent by the Post Office, was: 

Administrator. General* s 
counter-revolutionary inter¬ 
communications uncircum¬ 
stantiated. Quartermaster 
General 1 s disproportionableness 
characteristically contradis¬ 
tinguished unconstitutionalists 1 
incomprehensibilities . 

How the Fuchsia Got its Namo 
pucnsiAS belong to a family 
of plants, shrubs, and^ 
small trees which are natives* 
of ' South America. They 
received the name Fuchsia in 
1703, in honftur of Leonhard 
Fuchs, the Bavarian physician - 
who was the founder of 
German botany. He was born 
1111501 


lei on Parle .Francis 


A Wonder of Modern Science 



jF.the words which these pictures rep resen tare arranged in a certain 
order the centre letters will spell one of the wonders of modern 
science. • Answer next weeh 



Le cheval Le cortege Le soldafc 

horse ' procession soldier 

Le cortege avance lentement. 
~Comme les soldats sont beaux sur 
leurs chevaux piaffants! 

... The procession comes slowly along, 
flow fine the soldiers are on their 
prancing horses / 


Find the Cricket Terms 

Jn each of the following coup¬ 
lets is a missing word or 
words, indicated by dots for 
the number of letters. Each 
missing word or words is a 
well-known cricket term. 

The prisoner looked very pale, 

As from the dock he asked for.... 

To. snlarten up bne should not 
'■ cease. • 

* In trousers always have a.. 

The first and second did riot speak. 
The' ..... ... talked a lot of 
Greek/' * 

The speaker stopped and bit his 
lip; 

For he had made an awful.... 

Answer next week 


. How To Pack Flowers 

Plowers often get badly 


. The Pedestrian’s Hard Lot 

American paper was try¬ 
ing to describe some of 
- the traffic regulations in force. 
The writer, did not choose his 
, words very carefully, with the 
result that they could be given 
damaged. > when. ■ sent. an entirely.different meaning, 
through the post. This may This is what he wrote : 
be prevented, if they . are The pedestrian is given right 
packed in grass clippings, of way at all cross walks except 
Mowings from a lawn or.grass. those con t ro Ucd by traffic police, 
cut up specially may be used. an n vehicles are given right of 
Fuf a good layer of grass m.- <way over pedestrians between 
the bottom of the box and i n f M 
Svhciy arranging - the flowers 



intersections. 


add more. r Finish off with a 
good quantity of grass at the 
top so that the box is quite 
filled. Blossoms packed in 
this Way will keep fresh and 
perfect for several days in a 
closed box. . , ‘ 


Beware of This Chair 

There was an old fellow of Ware 
Who slept every night in . a 
chair; 

One night the chair broke, 

The old fellow awoke, 

And was cross as a grizzly bear. 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 

A familiar proverb is hidden among the words in this putfle. The 'words of 
the proverb appear in their correct but not necessarily consecutive order. Abbrevia¬ 
tions are indicated by asterisks among the dues below. Answer next week 
Reading Across. 1. A lot, 4. Reflux of the tide. 6. Distant. 9. Auto¬ 
mobile Association.* 10. Contains metal. 12. To obstruct. 13. Order of 
Merit.* 15. Indicates this month* 17. Two and one. 20..Tiny particle of 
matter. 22. A fish of the shark kind. • 23. Belong to the arms. 24. To fabri¬ 
cate. « 25. Marshland plants. 27. These animals belong to the civet family. 
30. Skill. 31. And so on.* 33. Dawn brings this. 36. Organ of hearing. 38. 
Hautboys.* 41. Three in a yard. 42. Aniseed comes from this. 43. Employment. 



This Week in Nature 

The Arctic tern arrives after 
spending the Winter in 
southern regions. Its plumage 
is grey and white, and its red 
bill has no black tip, this 
distinguishing the Arctic from 
the common tern. It is the 
commonest species in the 
north of our islands and breeds 
abundantly in the Arctic. 

; i , ' 

What Happened On Your Birthday 
May 23. Dr William Hunter 

born . . . r » . . 1718 

24. Queen Victoria born . . 1819 

25. Richard Cromwell re-' 
signed the Protectorate 1659 

26. The Venerable Bede died 735 

27. ' Marquis of Argyll ex¬ 

ecuted i /, 1661 

28. William Pitt.born. . 1759 

29. Charles 11 born j . . 1630 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening'Mars is in the 
South-east. 

In the morning 
Jupiter is Jn 
the South and 
Saturn and 
' Venus low in 
the East. The 
. picture shows 
the Moon at 
ten o’clock on 
May 25. 

A Rhyme Without an E 

Jn this three-verse poem 
every letter of the alpha¬ 
bet except e is used in every 
verse; and c is used nowhere. 

The Fate'o! Hassan 
Bold Hassan quits his caravan, 

A hazy mountain grot to scan; 
Climbs jaggy rocks to ipy his way, 
Doth tax his sight, but far doth 
stray. 

Not work of man, nor sport of 
. - child, 

Finds Hassan in that mazy wild ; 
Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in 
* vain. • ; - 

Poor wight ! why didst thou quit 
that plain ? 

Vainly for succour Hassan calls, 
Know, Zillah, that thy Hassan 
falls; 

But prowling wolf and fox may 
joy, 

To quarry on thy Arab boy.. 

What Is It? 

There is a certain country 
To which you may have sailed, 
The name of which revealeth 
Its coinage, when curtailed.. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Tuesday evening, 


Reading Down. 1. A feudal estate, 2. Memoranda. 3. Year.* 6. Big 
farm building. 6. Same as 9 across. 7. Surrounds a picture. 8. Big black 
birds. 9. Small island in a river. 11. An anaesthetic. 12. To press on all 
sides. 14. Madame.* 16. Plant which has a milky acrid juice. 18, Quicken. 
19, Edging saws. 21. Beat of drum and bugle-call at night. 26. Head-cover. 
28. Non-commissioned officer.* . 29. A goblin.. 32. Demand. 34. That is.* 
35. High tension.* 37. The three-toed sloth. 30* Book-work.* 40. Edwardus Rex,* 


Beheading 
Please, lease, ease 
What Am IP 
VOID 

The Five Girls. 

..Ethel, Edith, Elsie, 
Irene, Helen. 


Word Square 
PLEASE 
LARDER 
ERRATA 

adapts 

SETTEE 

ERASES 


Tates Before Bedtime 

Dick Loses the Path 

PVick’s mother worked in 
the fields, and one day 
she took" him with her. 

Dick played for a long time, 
and then began to feel hungry, 
so he a$ked his mother if they 
' could have lunch. 

<r Yes; if you like,” she 
answered, and opening a little 
basket she took out a packet 
of sandwiches and gave it to 
Dick, saying: “ Here are some 
nice thin ones, which I cut 
specially for you." 

At this moment a little 
white, dog came running up. 

" Hello 1” said Dick. 

The dog barked and looked 
longingly at the sandwiches. 
Dick threw him a little piece, 
which he gobbled up quickly. 

“ He’s hungry, Mummy," 
said Dick. 

“Yes, Til give him some 
of mine," said Mother, and 
she fed the dog. But he liked 
Dick’s sandwiches best, so 
the little boy shared his lunch 
with his new friend. 

Presently Dick’s mother 
returned to her work, and the 
little dog lay sleeping in the 
sunshine. Dick grew tired of 
playing in the Field, so he 
wandered away into the forest. 

Dick toddled along the path 
for some distance, then all at 
once he saw a squirrel racing 
up a tree ; - so he ran from the 
path to watch it. The squirrel 
scampered up the branches to 
the Lip-top of the tree, then 
jumped swiftly to the next. 

Dick followed, * laughing. 
But the squirrel heard him 
and raced on so quickly from 
tree to tree that Dick • lost 
sight of it. 

He. had now strayed so far 
from the path that he could 
/not find it. He began to feel 
'frightened. 

Everywhere was very quiet 
and still. The birds had 
stopped singing, and the sun 
had sunk behind the trees. 
Then all at once he heard a 
little rustle in the leaves and 
the dry twigs crackled. ~ ; 

Dick, a little frightened, 
held his breath and waited. 
Presently something white 
appeared; he heard a whine— 
and he rushed joyfully to¬ 
ward the little white dog. 

The dog barked and jumped 
1 about, and was trying to tell 
Dick how pleased he was to 
have found him. Dick slipped 
his hand through its collar 
and the dog led the way. 

They soon reached the path, 
and Dick heard his mother 
calling him. They ran to 
meet her. + WJien she saw 
them she ran forward and 
hugged Dick. 

“ Mummy, I wish-we could 
take this little dog home’? 
pleaded Dick. 

** And so you shall/' smiled 
his mother. " And if we 
cannot find his master you 
shallkeephim." 


Pretty Summer Frocks 


Every 
Schoolgirl 
can make 
them 



Patterns 

for these designs 

This is a book of styles /A 
for the growing school- 
girl who has passed her 
twelfth birthday; they 
include fashions for every¬ 
day and special occasions, 
also FREE PATTERNS for 
this new style Bolero Frock, 
printed Cotton or Linen 
evpryday Frock, and Blazer 
Coat for sports wear. 

BEsrttif 

Fashion Book No. 121 

Summer Fashions for 
Girls in their Teens 

6 , at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, . 
d or yd. post free (Home or Abroad) 
from BESTWAY, Bear Alley, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

■—CEYLON STAMPS— 

I complcte sot used Coylon Pictorials 3/-; 1 complete 
sot used Ceylon Jubilees 2/6; 5 comploto sots used 
Ceylon Coronations 2/-, or send Used 5 Jubilees of 
Great Britain 2fcd. stamps or dozen Id. stamps. Cash 
with order, M.O. or P.O., Tost Free.* 

R. F. NELSON, 

203, DEAN’S ROAD, MARADANA, CEYLON. 

SEASIDE HOLIDAYS - 2d. AN HOUR 
For Every 2'- e w „j 

hours by the sea. HOW MANY MAY WE HAVE THE 
IOY OF SENDING ON YOUR BEHALF? Please reply, 
with remittance, toTheReV.Pcrcy lneson, Superintendent, 

—EAST END MISSION 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 



Coronation 

Book 


ITio Chllilrcn s Newspaper is printed in^ England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tho Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Eleetway IIousg, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 
Advertisement Ofiiees: Tallis House, Tallis street, London, L.C.4. ' It la registered aa a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15, 1929, 
n / , ce » Boston,Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere : 11s a year; {is Gd for six months. It can also be obtained from tho Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Messrs Q or don 

& Gotch. Ltd.; and for South Africa ; UcntraPNcws Agency, Ltd. May 22, 1937. S.L.' 































































































































